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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. BUTLER held out hope for gamblers, but none 
for Podola. A City Committee came to the con- 
clusion that take-over bids were admirable things 
but that a code of conduct should be laid down 
for them in case some nasty government should 
take it into its head to lay down the code of con- 
duct itself. Many restrictions on imports into 
Britain (including some paid for in dollars) were 
lifted, and infinitesimal progress was made at 
Geneva towards putting some restrictions on ex- 
ports of fall-out into the atmosphere. The Labour 
Party announced that it would hold a short con- 
ference at the end of November to discuss the 
General Election and a number of its members 
continued to give every indication that they had 
not yet heard about the result. 


+ 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV addressed the Supreme Soviet at 
the start of its new session (the House did not 
divide at the end of the ensuing debate) and said 
that the ice of the Cold War was cracking. So, 
though he did not put it like that, were rifles on 
the North-West Frontier; Mr. Khrushchev re- 
gretted the incidents between India and China 
which he called ‘our two friends.’ For the rest, he 
seemed friendly to all Western leaders (particu- 
larly President de Gaulle), and expressed a desire 
to push on to the Summit where, he hinted, Soviet 
concessions on disarmament would be forth- 
coming. What that meant became apparent the 
following day, when the Soviet delegate at Geneva, 
Mr. Tsarapkin, impugned America’s motives in the 
inspection talks but expressed his government’s 
willingness to consider seismic information sup- 
plied by the United States, but only to help decide 
when the appropriate inspection team should go 
to the site of suspected bomb-explosions, not to 
further agreement on the number of such inspec- 
tions each country should be free to make. Western 
delegates clutched at half a loaf made without 








straw. 

| * 

THE NEW LONDON-BIRMINGHAM motorway was 
opened, to the plaudits of all those who have long 
thought a quicker method of getting away from 
Birmingham should be devised. The vehicles 
moved along it faster than they have been doing 
for some years, and Mr. Marples inspected the 
flow of traffic and expressed himself appalled 
by the speed at which cars were travelling. 


| * 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Surgeons success- 
fully sewed an amputated leg back on to a man, 
and a Congressional Committee successfully sewed 
| a charge of rigging back on to practically every 
quiz show in the television business. Mr. Charles 
van Doren made a two-hour clean breast of the 
way in which he had ‘won’ $129,000, but made no 
move to give any of it back. In Britain, the new 
| Betting Bill was published, with regulations a good 
| deal more stringent than those apparently obtain- 

ing in the American television industry: betting 
| shops are to be allowed, though every effort will 
be made to ensure that they are nasty, uncomfort- 
able and depressing places, and gambling parties 
will also be allowed, though not apparently if the 
runner takes a cut. 

* 


THE DINING-CAR STRIKE continued, and passengers 
were looking healthier than for years. Legal action 
was contemplated by the strikers against the 
leaders of their union, to prevent the latter imple- 
menting their agreement with the Pullman Car 
Company. 

* 


THE DEATH was announced in Laos of King Som- 
dech Phra Chau, Sisavang Vong. He was the son 
of King Zakarine of Luang Prabang and Queen 
Thongsi, and was succeeded by the Crown Prince 
Savang Vatthana. And that is all there is space for 
this week, 
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BOYCOTT OR LEVY ? 


EW people (we hope) will be able to read 
| odo: Ronald Segal’s account, on another 
page, of those Africans who have been taken 
from their homes and families and banished to 
‘a land of thorns and sand only.’ What many 
people here will want to know is how they can 
express their opinion of these and similar mani- 
festations of the blind brutality of the South 
African Government and its supporters. For until 
the British Government stops supporting South 
Africa at the United Nations, and until we expel 
South Africa from the Commonwealth (and it is 
far better for Britain’s reputation that she should 
be sacked than permitted to resign—not that she 
wants to: the Commonwealth connection is too 
useful) most decent people here will continue to 
feel that we have a greater responsibility for what 
happens in the Union than we have for what the 
Spaniards do, say, or the Soviet secret police. 

Two suggestions this week come one from 
South Africa itself and one from a South African 
in London. Kenneth Mackenzie appeals to 
cricketers and other games-players to refuse to 
play against South African teams chosen only 
from the white minority, and Patrick van Rens- 
burg wants us to join in a one-month boycott 
of South African goods. Such a brief, token, 
boycott has its value, but generally a boycott is 
a clumsy weapon: by damaging indiscriminately 
the economy of South Africa it can harm inno- 
cent Africans and white liberals at least as 
severely as the guilty, and it can cause unneces- 
sary inconvenience to importers and retailers 
here. There seems a lot to be said for Cyril Ray’s 
suggestion, in this week’s wine notes, of a volun- 
tary levy by consumers of South African wines. 
This levy could well be extended to fruit and to 
the five brands of cigarettes on which the profits 
go to the Afrikaner, apartheid-supporting Rem- 
brandt Tobacco Corporation—Rothmans, Peter 
Stuyvesant, Craven A, Barons and Piccadilly. By 
subscribing an appropriate sum to Christian 
Action’s relief fund for every pound of pears 
eaten, packet of cigarettes smoked and bottle of 
sherry drunk, no British businessman is incon- 


venienced, no African worker threatened with 
unemployment. It simply faces the nationalist 
South African fruit-grower, wine-farmer or 
cigarette-maker with the fact that the more pro- 
ductive and prosperous he is, the more he lines 
the pockets of his opponents. The month’s boy- 
cott, followed by the levy as a long-term policy, 
seems the best way in which to show South Africa 
how inany people here find her policies detestable. 


Podola 


sy o the Podola case reaches its predictably repul- 
sive end, with the usual serial in a Sunday 
paper (“Was I chained in Hell?’) and the usual 
gay gossip about the executioner in one of the 
dailies (‘Podola Hangman Sensation . . . hangman 
Harry Allen revealed to me last night “I was a 
friend of Det.-Sgt. Purdy” ’). There are still many 
unresolved problems; some directly, some in- 
directly concerned with the case. Why did the 
police take so long to find Podola? What really 
happened at the time of his arrest? Ought the onus 
to be on the prosecution or the defence to estab- 
lish whether or not a man is unfit to plead by 
reason of mental breakdown, genuine or assumed? 
Is a court of law the best place to solve a medical 
problem which baffles the profession? If not, how 
can it fairly be solved? Ought the Attorney- 
General to have refused Podola’s counsel leave to 
appeal to the Lords? Ought he to have the right 
to decide whether an appeal in any case such as 
this should be refused? Some of these problems 
have nothing to do with the fate of Podola, but 
some have; and it is yet another indictment of 
capital punishment that in this case, where doubt 
remains whether he was fit to plead, he should be 
hanged. 


The Flagellant Society 


rR. LEONARD Hackett, chairman of the 


Wokingham magistrates, te!ld a fifteen-. 


year-old boy last week that he needed ‘such a 
thrashing that he would be senseless for about 
forty-eight hours’; and later, when interviewed by 
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a Reynolds News reporter, he said, ‘I meant it, 
too. Violence must be met with violence.’ Mr. 
Hackett went on to explain that he was thrashed, 
when he was young, if he did anything wrong— 
as good an argument against the theory that cor- 
poral punishment is efficacious as any we have 
heard for some time. But the belief still persists 
—though not usually in such an alarming form— 
in even more elevated judicial circles. The Lord 
Chief Justice has said that he is a believer in the 
birch; and the new professor of criminology at 
Cambridge, Dr. Leon Radzinowicz, has an- 
nounced blandly on Panorama that sterner 
punishments are needed to fight crime. 

Are they? Dr. Radzinowicz began to hedge, 
later in the programme, to the extent of saying 
that the more he ‘studied crime the more he 
realised how little he knew about it; and much 
the same sensible conclusion was reached by Lord 
Pakenham in his recent book on the subject. The 
statistical evidence, such as it is, is confusing and 
incomplete. Still, one thing is clear to anybody 
who has taken the trouble to do even rudi- 
mentary research into the subject: none of the 
standard glib answers fits. Crime does not increase 
because punishments become less ferocious, or 
because of the decline of religious belief, or 
because of the increase in the number of broken 
homes—or from any other single cause; nor can 
the increase be checked by any single cure. An 
immense amount of research needs to be done 
before the community learns how to deal with 
crime successfully; and casual complacent pro- 
nouncements by men who (however distinguished 
they may be) have little knowledge of the com- 
plexities of the subject can do only harm. 

‘ The ‘violence must be met with violence’ school 
of thought is particularly deplorable. Such 
tenuous statistical evidence as is available sug- 
gests that violent punishment is no cure for 
crime; so do the lessons of history (why otherwise 
should pickpockets notoriously have plied their 
trade at public executions?); and so does psy- 
chiatric research, which has done something to 
show the extent to which punishment, and par- 
ticularly violent punishment, actually stimulates 
crime. It remains curious that otherwise reason- 
able people, who are well aware of masochistic 
traits in their friends, who know all about the 
activities of a Charlus or a Mr. Norris, and who 
are aware of the existence of flagellant sects, 
should find it impossible to believe that there may 
be criminals for whom the punishment gives a 
deeper pleasure than the crime—though their 
existence has been a psychiatric commonplace 
for years. We should be wary, at this point, of 
accepting the thesis that a crime wave can be 
met only by longer or more savage sentences. 





THE 


This is not to argue that it can be met by 
remedial treatment either: as Christopher Hollis 
points out in this issue, there are difficulties about 
that, too—apart from the fact that nobody is 
very sure what treatment is the most efficacious. 
But it remains true that the real culprit is the 
community which breeds the criminals; and 
before blaming its failures and rejects for their 
anti-social activities, society should take a close 
look at its own health and ask itself how far it is 
getting pleasure from punishing crimes for which 
it is itself responsible. 


Quiz custodiet ? 
oW many people in Britain are now wonder- 
H ing whether they did wrong, that time they 
were on a TV quiz programme; when they 
accepted the producer’s friendly advice on, say, 
how to look harassed when answering a question; 
or on what books to read to make sure of know- 
ing something about the subject? There is no 
evidence that any quiz show here has been faked 
as elaborately as ‘Twenty-one’ was in America 
for the benefit of Charles van Doren and others; 
but at least one of the quizzes put on here fell 
under grave suspicion; and others certainly em- 
ployed minor deceptions, making contestants 
appear to be more knowledgeable than they were, 
or persuading them to simulate agony of mind, 
racking of brain, when in fact they knew the 
answers all along. 
The trouble with such little tricks is that they 
create a climate of amorality in which all stan- 





NEXT WEEK 
Ian Gilmour 
on 
Franco’s Spain 











dards tend eventually to slide. If the sole criterion 
is ‘entertainment,’ then why not deceive 
audiences, if the deception keeps them happy? 
This is a problem with which every contracting 
company is faced every day. Ought ‘live’ audi- 
ences watching, say, a variety show, to be shown 
cards telling them when to applaud, and when to 
stop applauding? Obviously, yes, because studio 
applause must be subordinated to the more impor- 
tant needs of the viewers. But if so, why not go 
a step farther and dub on the applause, so that 
it really fits the needs of the programme? 
Dubbed applause has not, so far as we know, 
afflicted home products; but comparable devices 
are in common use here—for example, presenting 
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shows as ‘live’ which have in fact been filmed or 
‘taped.’ Again, in moderation this is a perfectly 
respectable practice; with the majority of pro- 
grammes it is a matter for indifference whether 
they are live or recorded, and often they may 
reasonably be a mixture of the two. But there 
are programmes in which the interest lies in the 
spontaneity: where, for example, the audience is 
identifying itself with the man on the screen, 
wondering what is going to happen to him next, 
and how he is going to react to it. 

Facilis descensus Averni: but Charles van 
Doren’s act of self-immolation in revealing his 
own turpitude may do good if it wakes up the TV 
authorities here as well as in the US to the realisa- 
tion that mass entertainment is sometimes a good 
TV guide. but can be a very sordid master. 


Lolita 


HE publication in this country of Mr. Vladimir 

Nabokov's Lolita has now taken place, and 
the fuss made about it for the past year seems 
very curious and faded indeed. Ready to con- 
gratulate Messrs. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, those 
who believe with the Spectator that the censor- 
ship of books by the prurient-minded should be 
discouraged, now find the congratulations dying 
in embarrassed silence on their lips as Lolita takes 
its place quite properly and unsensationally in the 
week’s output of new novels. It will now. pre- 
sumably, be read and discussed like other books; 
some people will like it and others will not. But 
the affair is encouraging in that it shows that a 
spirited defence of freedom in literature. backed 
by sufficient people of reputation, can effectively 
spoil the vahoo’s day out. 


Any Sucking Dove 

R. KHRUSHCHEV continues to be what The 

Times correspondent has learned in Wash- 
ington to describe as ‘interestingly conciliatory.’ 
His speech on Saturday to the Supreme Soviet 
contained kind words for the Western leaders, 
regrets for Chinese behaviour on the Indian fron- 
tier, and promises of ‘friendly give-and-take’ to 
achieve peaceful co-existence. Mr. Khrushchev 
sees the personal and the national benefits to come 
from agreement and disarmament, and he wants 
them now, with a peasant’s or a child’s impatience. 
He is safe in the saddle at home, but no Soviet 
leader can be too safe. And even a hard and ruth- 
less man, as Mr. Khrushchev has shown himself in 
his rise to power, may still cherish the perfecily 
respectable ambition to go down in Russian his- 
tory as the leader who, after Stalin had won the 
war, created the prosperity at home for which 
peace abroad is essential. 
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Master in 


By SARAH 
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AST week the evening party given each year to 
L the Corps Diplomatique by the Federal 
Foreign Minister, Heinrich von Brentano, opened 
what passes for a Season in Bonn; and on that 
one evening, for the Minister and his guests, some 
of the traditional prestige attaching to their func- 
tions seemed to have survived. In the new 
Foreign Office on the bank of the Rhine the real 
business of State is carried on without benefit of 
evening-dress diplomacy. 


When Dr. Adenauer wants a letter addressed to 
the chief of another government, be it great or 
small, he writes it himself. Sometimes he lets the 
appropriate official of the Foreign Office have a 
look at the finished effort before it goes unaltered 
into the courier’s bag. Sometimes, as with a recent 
Note to Mr. Khrushchev, the contents, indeed the 
existence of the letter, are first encountered in the 
pages of next morning’s newspapers. If phrases 
which can be misinterpreted creep into these com- 
positions of Dr. Adenauer’s, whose worst enemy 
would not accuse him of being a diplomat, nobody 
has the nerve afterwards to put the blame for 
them where it belongs. The same principle is 
observed in personal talks; when the Chancellor 
had a quiet talk with the British Ambassador last 
June the officials responsible for Federal Ger- 
many’s foreign affairs had to go round to the 
Embassy afterwards to find out what had been dis- 
cussed—which at least is evidence that Anglo- 
German relations are not in fact as bad as some 
would like to paint them. 


About two years ago Herr von Brentano 
decided to put his house in order. As is usual in 
modern States, Germany is administered by a 
system of printed forms for the ruled, and a chain 
of inter-office buck-passing communications for 
the rulers. The Permanent Under-Secretary at 
the Foreign Office, previously a nominee of the 
Chancellor’s, was changed; and two new posts 
were introduced whose incumbents would be, for 
a change, Herr von Brentano’s own men. The 
chain of reporting was altered and the two new 
men, Herr Dr. Dittmann and Herr Knappstein, 
were promised new ranks which would give them 
an advantage over the powerful members of the 
Chancellory staff who had hitherto always inter- 
fered. 

Hardly was he set on the new course when 
Brentano got a warning shot across his bows; the 
government majority of the House Budget Com- 
mittee threw out the new rank as needless expense. 
The new men were experienced diplomatists—one 
of them, Dittmann, having learned his skill the 
hard way in the Byzantine atmosphere of Rib- 
bentrop’s heyday; and they did all they could to 
help the Foreign Minister take a little of the 
responsibility given him by the Constitution; but 
with disappointing results. Deprived of his trusties 
at the Foreign Office, Dr. Adenauer’s reaction was 
simple and very characteristic. He ceased to use 
the Office for important business and had the work 
done for him in his Chancellory, mainly by the 
ubiquitous Globke, right-hand man and one-time 
co-author of the legal commentary to the Nurem- 
berg Race Laws. State papers were no longer even 
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translated by Foreign Office officials; they were 
kept in the Chancellory archives where Herr von 
Brentano had to go if he wanted to look at them. 

Now Herr Dittmann is to go to Rio de Janeiro 
as ambassador, and there is a report that Herr 
Knappstein is also to be ‘promoted’ shortly. Pos- 
sibly the Chancellor had nothing directly to do 
with these changes. Minister von Brentano and his 
colleagues have just given up trying—and they 
lack the courage of the East-European expert, 
Kessel, who recently got fed up with being by- 
passed and resigned (up to then the notion of any 
politician or official at Bonn resigning and giving 
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up his perquisites had seemed impossible), 

So it is not quite true to say that there is no 
joint Cabinet responsibility in Bonn. There is: it 
is all Adenauer’s; and his colleagues invariably 
agree with him. Being able to enforce his will even 
against the wishes of the entire government party 
is not good for a man of Dr. Adenauer’s authori- 
tarian temper. And it may make it rather difficult 
for him to talk in London with people who don't 
always obey their own chiefs, let alone somebody 
else’s. His present programme for the talks—dis- 
armament but no thinning; status quo at Berlin 
but no price to be paid; British concessions to the 
Common Market in return for a promise that 
Adenauer will talk to the most unbending man in 
Europe, de Gaulle, about future protectionism. 
All that may look unrealistic where ‘yes, sir’ is 
not the only phrase allowed to subordinates. 


Settled Out of Court 


On the morning of December 17, 
1958, Mr. Gerald Garratt, Deputy 
Keeper of Communications at the 
Science Museum, left his home at 
Esher to drive to his place of work. 
His route lay, as usual, down Roe- 
hampton Lane and across Barnes 
Common. Stopped at traffic-lights 
in Roehampton Lane, he noticed 
a red sports car of an unusual make immediately 
ahead of him. When the lights changed to green, 
the sports car—and Mr. Garratt following— 
prepared to turn right on to the Common. Just 
before it was possible to do so, a police motor- 
cycle cut in on Mr. Garratt’s right and fell in 
behind the sports car. The three vehicles—sports 
car, motor-cycle and Mr. Garratt’s Wolseley— 
then proceeded across Barnes Common in ‘con- 
voy.’ It soon became apparent that the motor- 
cyclist (who could have passed the sports car) was 
tailing the driver of it, presumably checking his 
speed. Mr. Garratt consequently kept an eye on 
his own speedometer (since calibrated by the 
Automobile Association and found to be accur- 
ate), which showed 32 m.p.h. to be the speed of 
the convoy all the way across the Common. 

Just before the end of the Common was reached, 
Mr. Garratt was surprised to see the policeman 
cut in ahead of the red sports car and wave its 
driver down. Surprised, because a speed of 32 
m.p.h., allowing a reasonable margin of error, was 
clearly not enough to warrant a charge of speeding. 
Mr. Garratt therefore stopped his Wolseley some 
200 yards farther on, and awaited events. The 
policeman could be seen talking to the driver of 
the sports car, and making an entry in his note- 
book. Eventually, the other driver got back into 
his car and drove on. Mr. Garratt, who had 
stopped by the side of the road half-way into a 
cul-de-sac that branched off the road at that point, 
waved him down and, when he stopped, asked 
him whether the policeman had booked him for 
speeding. The other driver said that was so. He 
added that the policeman had alleged that he was 
doing 42 m.p.h. Mr. Garratt said that this was 
untrue, and that he would be willing to give 
evidence in any court proceedings that resulted 





from the incident. The other driver thanked him, 
and they exchanged names and addresses; the 
driver of the sports car was Mr. Brian Rix, of 
Whitehall Theatre fame (Mr. Garratt, who is not 
a theatre-goer, did not know who he was). They 
had almost finished when the policeman arrived 
on the scene and demanded to know what they 
were talking about. They refused to oblige him, 
and Mr. Garratt went so far as to say that it was 
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Have a Spectator 
for Christmas! 


This year, give them the Spectator. ‘Them?’ Well, 
there are Mr. and Mrs. Jones—let them try and 
keep up with you for a change. There’s Aunt Edna 
—she’ll hate the theatre reviews, but think how 
she'll like Consuming Interest. There’s Cousin 
John, who stood for Parliament, and with another 
17,446 votes would have got in—he'll want to 
know what's going on in the political world. There 
are the new people next door—wasn’t that a 
motor-mower you saw being unloaded from the 
van? There are all those people you know who 
would enjoy the Spectator (and who wouldn’t?), 
and who need never know that you got it at a 
reduced rate. All those people? All of them. If 
they are not, as far as you know, already taking 
the Spectator regularly, you can send it to as many 
people as you wish. 

You can send it to as many people as you wish, 
in any part of the world, by surface mail for a year 
for only 25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the USA)— 
that is, for half the usual rate. All you have to do 
is to fill up the form below and send it to us with 
your remittance. 
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them that the Spectator is sent from you as a gift. 


If you do not want to cut the Spectator, write a 
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To: The Spectator, 
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none of the policeman’s business. The policeman 
insisted that it was, and repeated his demand. Mr. 
Rix ventured to observe that it was a free country, 
only to be told that the policeman didn’t care. 
There was then a silence, and indeed a pause. 

Mr. Garratt broke it by walking over to the 
policeman and noting his number. The constable 
wanted to know what he was doing that for, and 
on having this information refused, too, said, ‘Tl 
tell you why you're noting my number; are you 
blackmailing me into not reporting this driver for 
a traffic offence?’ This somewhat unconstabulary 
remark struck both Mr. Rix and Mr, Garratt as 
worthy of permanent record, and both indepen- 
dently wrote it down at once. 

The policeman, who, it was now clear to both 
Mr. Rix and Mr. Garratt, had lost his head and 
did not know precisely how to retrieve it, then 
ordered Mr. Garratt to back his car off the road, 
as (he alleged) it was causing an obstruction. When 
asked for his name and address, Mr. Garratt re- 
fused to give it. The constable then asked 
again why Mr. Garratt had taken his number and 
what he and Mr. Rix had been talking about. 
Neither Mr. Garratt nor Mr. Rix was feeling any 
more inclined to supply this information now than 
on the first occasion; if anything, rather less. Then 
would Mr. Garratt accompany him to Putney 
Police Station? Mr. Garratt said that he certainly 
would not. In that case, said the constable, ‘I'm 
arresting you for obstruction.’ He then seized Mr. 
Garratt (who is a fifty-two-year-old senior civil 
servant of considerable respectability) by the 
shoulders and began to push him about. One par- 
ticularly vigorous push sent Mr. Garratt back- 
wards over a low privet hedge that bordered the 
road at that point. He picked himself up, muddy 
and bleeding slightly from a graze behind the 
leg where the hedge had torn his trousers. Mr. Rix, 
seeing that the policeman had now lost his head 
beyond recall, went to a nearby police call-box, 
telephoned the local station and informed them 
that one of their policemen was behaving in an 
unseemly manner. A police car arrived almost 
immediately, Mr. Garratt was bundled uncere- 
moniously in (‘as if he was Podola,’ says Mr. Rix) 
and the car moved off to Putney Police Station 
(Mr. Rix following in his own car) at a good deal 
more than 32 m.p.h. 

At the station the two policemen who had come 
in the car told Mr. Rix (who said he had evidence 
that had a bearing on what was happening) that 
he should come in. When he tried to, however, he 
found his way barred by the other policeman, who 
said he didn’t care what his colleagues had said, 
pushed Mr. Rix out of the door, and told him to 
go round to the other side of the station. Mr. Rix 
did. He there made a detailed statement of what 
had happened, and was asked whether he would 
be willing, if it should be necessary, to give evi- 
dence before a police disciplinary board or inquiry. 
He said he would; he was given to understand 
that any such board would have to await the out- 
come of court proceedings. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Garratt had asked his captor 
(who by then had identified himself as Police- 
Constable Eastmond) whether the police surgeon 
was on duty, as he wanted his leg attended to. 
Constable Eastmond said the surgeon was not on 
duty, and displayed no great eagerness to go and 
fetch him: Mr. Garratt, however, insisted, the 
doctor arrived, and the injured leg (it was not 
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seriously injured, but the doctor’s report was use- 
ful for corroborative purposes) was seen to. 

Next on the scene was Inspector Doak, who 
asked Mr. Garratt if he wished to make a state- 
ment, courteously outlining the legal situation to 
him and incidentally signing (with the date and 
time) the note Mr. Garratt had made of Consiable 
Eastmond’s remark about ‘blackmailing’ him into 
not reporting Mr. Rix. Mr. Garratt made a state- 
ment, which it appeared was identical with that 
made independently (and, indeed unbeknown to 
him) by Mr. Rix. Inspector Doak took it 
away and soon afterwards returned with Super- 
intendent Potter, who was as courteous as the 
Inspector, and went further. He apologised to 
Mr. Garratt, assured him that no charge lay 
against him, and bowed him out. It was now 
12.30; Mr. Garratt had been away from his work 
all morning, and Mr. Rix, whose statement had 
taken about as long to make, had missed a re- 
hearsal of a television play. 

The apology Mr. Garratt had received would 
ordinarily have marked the end of the matter. 
Unfortunately, a passer-by who had seen the inci- 
dent and recognised Mr. Rix, told the Daily Mail. 
That evening both Mr. Rix and Mr. Garratt were 
approached and asked what had happened. They 
both told the Daily Mail, which ran the story from 
its early editions on. Other papers picked it up, 
and neither Mr. Garratt nor Mr. Rix got much 
sleep that night. 

The matter was now public. Mr. Garratt there- 
fore instructed his solicitors to write to Scotland 
Yard for a formal apology. (Mr. Garratt, after all, 
as far as the public—and his superiors—were con- 
cerned, was by then a senior civil servant who 
had got mixed up with the police in odd circum- 
stances.) This apology was not forthcoming; 
indeed Scotland Yard refused it, denied that any- 
thing improper had occurred on the police side, 
and added that their information was that Mr. 
Garratt had started the trouble by kicking Police- 
Constable Eastmond. Mr. Garratt, not un- 
naturally, replied with a writ. Owing to the 
anomalous employer-employee relationship be- 
tween the Chief Commissioner and a_ police- 
constable, he was advised that the writ would 
have to be against Police-Constable Eastmond 
personally, and so it was made. (The Chief Com- 
missioner, when one of his men is thus sued, 
normally accepts responsibility if the case is to 
be defended; but there is no legal force that can 
compe! him to.) 

Negotiations between Mr. Garratt’s solicitors 
and Scotland Yard's dragged on for months, as 
such negotiations are wont to do. Eventually Mr. 
Garratt was advised that if the Yard were willing 
to settle out of court he should agree, as other- 
wise (owing to a further legal anomaly in the case) 
he would be unlikely to be awarded his full costs, 
and if the constable was without means might not 
even get. damages that he was awarded. Mr. 
Garratt, not without some hesitation, agreed. and 
his solicitors informed the Yard that they were 
ready to settle for damages (announced as ‘a sub- 
stantial sum’; I understand it was £300) and all 
costs. Scotland Yard at once accepted. But in court, 
when the settlement was announced, the police 
lawyer said that the payment did not imply any 
admissions by the police whatever—though he did 
not see fit to say why, in that case, the damages 
were being paid. It was later announced that the 
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damages and costs were to come out of general 
police funds (that is, from tax revenue) and that 
no disciplinary inquiry into Constable Eastmond’s 
behaviour was contemplated. 

] forgot to mention that on December 25 
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last, Mr. Brian Rix received a letter (not a form) 
from Scotland Yard, telling him that the charge 
of speeding would not be proceeded with. He 
pinned it up among his Christmas cards. 
BERNARD LEVIN 


Nabokov 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


olita rolls slowly down its London slipway 
isis week and the author and his wife are 
here with us to preside over what practically 
everyone except John Gordon hopes will be a 
serene launching. I talked to Mr. Nabokov at his 
hotel a few days ago, a Mr. Nabokov disappoint- 
ingly free of the ‘five bodyguards’ accredited io 
him by one of our more inflamed dailies. Mrs. 
Nabokov, a charming, elegant woman with a fine 
profile and white hair, assisted at the interview, 
but showed no signs of carrying a gun. It was an 
occasion without formality, rather like a super- 
vision with the unusually sympathetic don that 
Mr. Nabokov not surprisingly resembles: after 
all, no one really expected Humbert Humbert. 
The twenty-year-old Vladimir left Russia with 
his family in 1919 and has never been back. In 
his autobiographical volume Speak, Memory he 
writes of his beloved St. Petersburg and the sur- 
rounding countryside with longing (it is typical of 
their absolute rejection of ‘that trite deus ex 
machina the Russian Revolution’ that Leningrad 
exists for neither Mr. Nabokov nor his wife). 
‘Sometimes I fancy myself revisiting them with a 
false passport, under an assumed name. It could 
be done.’ But it never will be now. That Russia 
has gone: all he needs of it he has preserved in 
the lavishly furnished nostalgia of Speak, 
Memory, that magnificent succession of Proustian 
madeleines, and his eight Russian novels and 
many stories; ‘my artificial but beautifully exact 
Russian world.” He was at Cambridge till 1922, 
reading Modern Languages; then in Berlin, where 
he taught English and tennis, translated Alice in 
Wonderland into Russian, helped to compile a 
Russian grammar for foreigners ((Madam, I am 
a doctor, here is a banana’), and produced a 
daily crossword puzzle for an émigré paper. He 
left Paris for America in 1940. 

Why did he choose America? It seems America 
chose him. ‘I came to Cambridge again in 1938, 
to give some lectures and readings, a disappoint- 
ing visit, in bad weather. I went to see my old 
tutor’—the story is in his memoirs—‘whose: tea 
things | had crushed underfoot at our first 
meeting sixteen years before, and, walking into a 
dark room, stepped on them again.’ Recognition 
Was, apparently, immediate. There was unful- 
filled talk of a post at Leeds and nothing doing 
at Oxford or Cambridge. ‘Then I had the offer 
of some lecturing in America, in fact I went in 
place of a friend of mine, and in 1942 was taken 
on at Wellesley College. It’s funny how that hap- 
pened. I’m certain it was because of that Alice 
translation, not the first in Russian, but the best.’ 
You believe Mr. Nabokov. There is nothing im- 
Modest about the delight he shows in some of 
his achievements. ‘They have a unique collection 
of Aliceana of which they’re very proud. So they 
Wanted me in it, | suppose. | was very happy 


there, but it was an exhausting time: I was also 
curator of lepidoptera at Harvard!’ From 
Wellesley he went to Cornell as Professor of 
Russian and European literature. They have a 
champion soccer team and he relived his goal- 
keeping days (‘I had the Mediterranean, prima- 
donna style, out of place in England’) on the 
touchline. Mr. Nabokov as Mr. Nabokov ob- 
viously feels warmly towards America: the slant- 
ing gibes of H.H. and Pnin are not to be taken out 
of context. ‘It’s such a receptive country. Lolita 
went to four publishers who turned it down in 
horror—there had been all that fuss over 
Edmund Wilson’s Hecate County—then, of 
course, it came ou‘ *) Paris in the Olympia Press 
edition. But it was able to be published in 
America finally, because critics of Trilling’s 
calibre have helped to create the climate of 
opinion over there. You feel they really have some 





influence.” Mr. Nabokov politely refused to be 
drawn when I invited his opinion of our greater 
squeamishness. ‘Perhaps because you're so close 
to France.’ The dubious reputation of Olympia 
Press hadn’t helped. Yes, there should certainly be 
some forms of censorship, against commercial 
pornography. 

We turned to language. ‘My English is getting 
better... Mr. Nabokov’s English is impeccable, 
spoken with a gentle accent. ‘I have no ear for 
dialogue, you know. Yes, I managed the Ameri- 
can rhythms in the end in Lolita, but it was 
exacting work. I'd be at sea if I had to do, oh, 
Dorsetshire farmers, or Londoners even, even 
harder—London is very difficult. He turned to his 
wife and chuckled. ‘The hardest of all for me 
now, of course, would be two Soviet farmers. Yes, 
the language has changed a great deal. It is Basic 
Russian now; provincial.’ | asked him which of 
his three languages (French is the other) he com- 
monly thought and spoke in these days; all of 
them, he decided. And, after all, a lot of thinking 
was done in images, not words. But he always 
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spoke Russian when he was at home and, when 
he hurt himself, swore in Russian anywhere. Talk 
of debased speech currency led us to the Russian 
literary language today. Could Zhivago con- 
ceivably be called ‘provincial’? Had he liked the 
book—and its translation? ‘The English was 
better.’ It was a poor book. Mr. Nabokov invoked 
the word ‘bourgeois,’ lending it a solid Flauber- 
tian emphasis while I caught my breath. ‘All that 
about the Bolsheviks—so confused. And the 
symbolism—what is it supposed to be doing?’ 
(Mr. Nabokov, as I already knew, is a stout foe 
of symbols and allegory, ‘partly due to my old 
feud with Freudian voodooism and partly to my 
loathing of generalisations devised by literary 
mythists and sociologists.’ (In the margin, I might 
add that, when I taxed him fater with his con- 
fessed admiration for Kafka, he refused to accept 
him as a wielder of symbols, darkly hinting it 
had been a put-up job by an early aficionado, 
after which the world had followed suit.) No, 
Zhivago’s reputation astonished him. He sighed. 
‘All those artificial snowstorms!’ We agreed there 
was certainly a lot of weather in Pasternak and 
passed on. 

We may expect to read at least one of Mr. 
Nabokov’s Russian novels soon. His son Dmitri 
—‘he speaks beautiful English‘—has just com- 
pleted a translation. ‘It has really come out won- 
derfully. And my translation, into English, of 
Eugene Onegin is finished at last—in five volumes. 
One of poem, four of annotations!’ Mr. Nabokov 
has erratic writing habits. ‘Sometimes I'll do 
nothing for days or weeks, then, suddenly, all 
through the night. And always in longhand. I 
use these file cards.’ He pulled some out of an 
inside pocket and began reading one. ‘Yes, here’s 
a note about the etiquette in giving your name 
or someone else’s to a new sub-species of butter- 
fly. A delicate business.’ He cheerfully acknow- 
ledged that there was more certainty of posterity 
for Nabokov’s Wood Nymph, netted twenty 
years ago, than for Nabokov’s nymphet, and read 
some wittily appropriate stanzas from a very slim 
volume of verse (‘my fourteen collected English 
poems’). 

The conversation grew increasingly discursive. 
“When I lecture my students, I make them 
examine even Madame Bovary’s hairstyle—de- 
tails are important.’ ‘I don’t believe at all in 
didactic art. There seem to be three levels of 
readership: at the bottom, those who go after 
“human interest’; in the middle, the people who 
want ideas, packaged thought about Life and 
Truth; at the top, the proper readers, who go for 
style. Tolstoy’s books suffer from injections of 
ideas.’ “English writers who have moved my pen 
to the right or left? No one, really. I don’t believe 
in movements. But, of course, I enormously 
admire Shakespeare, Keats—not Shelley, not 
Swinburne.” Little was said about contemporary 
English letters, but the feeling communicated 
itself somehow that our new comic novelists are 
not exactly Mr. Nabokov’s idea of fun. ‘The 
literary achievements that most satisfy me now 
are a paper I wrote on South American Blue 
Butterflies—and Lolita.’ Inevitably, the ‘event’ of 
Lolita rounded off the questioning. ‘It hasn't 
really changed our lives much. I was going to 
retire from Cornell, in any case. You can say, oh, 
two shirts instead of one—and lots of trouble 
with the tax-men.’ 
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1. A Place in the Sun 


By RONALD SEGAL 


N Wednesday, October 28, a member- of 
O South Africa’s political police served Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mafekeng with a notice, signed by the 
Minister for Bantu Administration and the Acting 
Governor-General, banishing her from her home 
at Paarl, near Cape Town, to a place called 
Southey, in the hot wilderness of the North-West 
Cape. There had been no trial, no conviction; 
and there was no appeal against the order, not 
even recourse to the courts for an interdict staying 
her departure while the legality of her banishment 
was checked. She was given five days in which to 
prepare for her going, to say goodbye to the home 
she had lived in for thirty-two years, her husband 
and ten of her eleven children, perhaps for ever. 
Her youngest child is two months old and will go 
with her to the little cluster of huts that constitute 
South Africa’s first concentration camp for 


women. The Government will strenuously deny 
that she has been sent to a camp for political 
prisoners; its officials are already shrill in their 
protests that Southey is only a farm in the district 
of Vryburg, as they said Frenchdale was a farm, 
and Driefontein. But Mrs. Mafekeng is Vice- 
President of the African National Congress 
Women’s League—it was for her Congress activi- 
ties that the Government banished her—and she 
has heard much of those other farms, a dozen 
huts on the bare baked veld with only the sun 
and the flat earth for fifty or more miles around. 
For others have been banished in terms of the 
Native Administration Act of 1927, and some of 
them are dead and some of them are still rotting 
alive, unsubmissive after nine years under the 
silent sun. 

In 1950 the Africans of the Witzieshoek Reserve 
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in the Orange Free State rose up against the 
government seizure of their cattle in one of those 
‘agricultural betterment’ schemes that leave the 
Africans even poorer than they find them and so 
force ever-larger numbers on to the white farms 
and down the mines. Chief Mopeli, the ruler of 
the tribe, of the royal blood of the great Moshoe- 
shoe, was arrested, tried and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment in Johannesburg's Fort. Per- 
haps if Mopeli’s opposition to the Government 
had died in gaol, he would have been permitted 
at the end to return to his people, a salaried mes- 
senger of the Department of Native Affairs. But 
Mopeli served his sentence unbent; and the 
Government banished him on the day of his re- 
lease to Bothaspruit, in the wastes of the Eastern 
Transvaal. Last vear he was banished again, this 
time to the camp at Frenchdale, in the semi-desert 
of the Northern Cape, near the Bechuanaland 
border. 

In September. 1958, a journalist followed up 
rumour and journeyed to Frenchdale, to the 
twelve thatch-roofed cement-walled huts on the 
vast empty veld. There he found seven men and 
one woman, four from Witzieshoek, some of 
whom had not seen their families since the day 
of their banishment many years before. Chief 
Mopeli, ill and in rags, said: ‘I even doubt if the 
Government knows I am here. I am like a dead 
person.’ And surely, he and his fellows would have 
died long ago, had his tribesmen not sent of their 
love and their loyalty time and again. 

With him is Mr. A. S. Gwentshe, an African 
National Congress leader from East London. One 
day in the middle of 1954, Gwentshe was visited 
by the political police and served with a banish- 
ment order. Given twenty-five hours to take leave 
of his wife, his blind mother, and his four children, 
aged twelve, ten. seven and two, he was ecorted by 
six policemen to the centre of the Nelspruit Game 
Reserve area and abandoned at Bushbuckridge, in 
the country of the Shangaan. There he found two 
other political prisoners, deported from the 
Matlala Location in the Pietersburg district, one 
of them a man of over sixty. He was given no 
food, or money with which to buy any, and he 
did not understand the language of the people 
about him. But he sought their help and he re- 
ceived it, and he lived and learned to speak with 
them until on May 4, 1955, less than a year later, 
he was banished again. Served with a notice in- 
forming him that he was considered a danger to 
the ‘peace. order and good administration of the 
Natives’ in the area, he was escorted by police out 
of the exile he had succeeded in making human, 
and taken to Frenchdale. There are no people at 
Frenchdale for whose safety the Government need 
feel any concern. 

In May. 1955, three days after court proceed- 
ings against him under the Criminal Laws Amend- 
ment Act had been dropped, Mr. Elias Monare, 
active in the Congress boycott of Bantu Education 
schools, was served with a notice banishing him 
to Glen Red Farm, near Vryburg, in the North- 
West Cape. He was given twenty-four hours to 
pick up the pieces of his life and turn his back for 
ever upon his home in Benoni, near Johannesburg. 
his wife, his old father, and his five young children, 
all under the age of eight. The £2 he was given by 
the police for travelling expenses he threw. to- 
gether with his third-class train ticket to Vryburg. 
on the ground. The police escorted him to his 
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exile. From Glen Red he once sent a letter: ‘I am 
placed in a tin house with no windows and only 
one big door, a house that is very cold in winter 
and very hot in summer. I receive no grant from 
the Government that I may live. I am in a land 
of thorns and sand only.’ Last year he escaped, 
and is now believed to be in Basutoland. 

In January, 1956, six men of Mabieskraal in 
the Transvaal, prominent in the tribal opposition 
to government policies, were rounded up without 
warning and put on a train to Vryburg. From 
there they were taken to Driefontein, a camp of 
twelve huts surrounded by a fence, alone in the 
wilderness of the sun, 104 miles away from the 
nearest small town. In one of the huts they found 
Sibetse Matlala from Pietersburg, who had been 
banished there five years before. Three of. the six 
still live alongside Matlala in Driefontein—Chief 
Jeremiah Mabe, Nthoe Mabe, one of his coun- 
cillors, and M. Ramafuku, who had been a mem- 
ber of his tribe’s school committee at the time of 
his banishment. Two of the six from Mabieskraal 
have been considered safe enough to be returned 
to their sullen homes. The remaining prisoner, 
David Mabe, died in February this year. Through- 
out January and most of February, he lay dying 
in one of the huts, without medical attention of 
any kind. A message eventually reached a doctor, 
but by the time anyone arrived at the camp, David 
Mabe was dead. 

On March 11, 1958, Chief Sekhukhuni, ruler of 
the Bapedi, won his appeal to the Supreme Court 
against his arbitrary suspension as Chief for 
opposition to Dr. Verwoerd’s bobbing Bantu 
Authorities. Exactly one week later he was served 
with a banishment order, put on a train together 
with his wife and eight-year-old daughter, and 
escorted by police to Cala in the Transkei, Eastern 
Cape. Sekhukhuneland immediately exploded 
into rioting, arson and murder, but the Govern- 
ment sealed off the Reserve, sent in the shock- 
brigade of the police force, and restored a 
smouldering order. Over 200 tribesmen were put 
on trial for murder, and over twenty sentenced to 
be hanged. The Chief is still in exile. 

Opposition to the puppet chieftainships of Dr. 
Verwoerd set Tembuland alight as well. Twalim- 
fene Joyi, a member of the Tembu Royal House, 
headed a delegation which travelled to Pretoria to 
register a protest against the imposition of Bantu 
Authorities in the Transkei. As soon as the deputa- 
tion returned to Tembuland, four of its members 
were banished: Chief Bangilizwe Joyi to Louis 
Trichardt, in the Northern Transvaal; Jackson 
Nkosinyane, Paramount Chief Sabata’s Secretary, 
to Soekmekaar in the Transvaal; and Twalimfene 
Joyi to the wastes of the Kuruman district in the 
North-West Cape. No one knows where the fourth 
exile has gone. The Tembu remain unpacified, and 
their anger breaks sporadically into flame. 

By the time this is read, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mafekeng will have left her home and her family, 
bearing her two-month-old baby with her into the 
desolation. Whether she will ever return is in the 
hands of her people, but not in their hands alone. 
For the whole civilised world bears some responsi- 
bility for her banishment, by the idleness of its 
distaste at the frenzy of apartheid. The British in 
particular would do well to consider whether the 
Commonwealth has not become a vast moral con- 
Nivance, upon the shoulders of which the South 
African Government can risk its postures in safety. 
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Next time Great Britain pants to the support of 
South Africa at the United Nations or a Common- 
wealth Conference gathers to ooze goodwill, it is to 
be hoped that the people of Britain will give some 
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thought to Mrs. Mafekeng and Chief Mopeli and 
the many of whom we know nothing at all, not 
even their names, who live buried for ever in 
camps like the place called Southey. 


2. The Lily-White Boys 


By KENNETH MACKENZIE 


INETEEN-SIXTY is going to be a big year in 

South African sport. In the winter a New 
Zealand rugby team is coming to tour the 
country; we are sending a team of athletes to the 
Olympic Games; and towards the end of the year 
a cricket team leaves to tour Britain. And it is also 
going to be a big year for our new breed of 
sportsmen-politicians. 

A few years ago the non-white sports adminis- 
trators discovered that the traditional South 
African colour bar in sport was something that the 
rest of the sporting world looked upon with dis- 
approval, and that this disapproval could be used 
as a weapon. At first there were free-lance 
skirmishes by individuals. But just over a year 
ago an organisation was formed—the South 
African Sports Association—which has influential 
backing (Alan Paton, for instance) and energetic 
officers, which has been exerting formidable pres- 
sure. It is a non-racial organisation and represents 
almost all branches of non-white sport. 

White sporting bodies were invited to attend its 
first annual conference last month; all refused. 
In fact, South African whites have been looking 
on this new development with pained distaste. 
Sport here is discussed as frequently as the weather 
is in England. But it is a serious subject, even a 
solemn one. To bring in politics is, in their view, 
like mixing politics and religion. This distaste is 
now growing into alarm. 

Consider some of the achievements of the sport- 
ing rebels so far. The international table tennis 
authorities have been persuaded to refuse recogni- 
tion to the whites-only table tennis body in South 
Africa and to recognise the non-racial (in practice 
non-white) body. This means that before a white 
team can tour the country permission has to be 
obtained from the non-whites: Recently an 
Australian team was invited. The non-whites gave 
their permission on condition that there would be 
no segregation among the spectators. This consi- 
tion proved unacceptable, and the tour was can- 
celled. The Government has retaliated by refusing 
passports to non-white table tennis players wishing 
to go overseas. 

A similar situation is likely to arise in soccer. 
There have been two applications to the interna- 
tional authorities by the non-whites, and they are 
gaining support. The South African Sports 
Association scored a small but significant triumph 
in Cape Town recently. A Brazilian soccer team 
was passing through on their way to Portuguese 
East Africa, and eleven carefully selected pale 
Brazilians agreed to play a local white team. 
SASA sent a telegram of protest to the President 
of Brazil; he immediately sent a telegram back 
forbidding the match, much to the fury of the 
whites. 

In the Olympic field the whites are also on the 
defensive. Their representative recently promised 
that there would be no discrimination in choosing 
the team. This is a revolutionary statement: there 


undoubtedly has been colour discrimination in the 
past, and it will be interesting to see how this 
promise is kept. There is not a lot of non-white 
talent of the right standard available, but there 
is some. Two weight-lifters recently produced 
better figures than the best whites of their weight. 
There are several excellent boxers (how will the 
boxing team be picked? Will white be allowed to 
fight non-white—at present absolutely taboo?). 

In cricket, SASA won a victory in forcing the 
abandonment of a proposed tour this year by an 
unofficial West Indies team. They would have 
played against non-whites only, and it was said 
that the organisers of the tour had agreed to 
segregated seating for spectators. Many non-white 
sportsmen and administrators supported the tour 
in spite of this, and they had some strong argu- 
ments: the tour, they said, would demonstrate 
that non-white cricket here was of world standard 
and worthy of recognition; and it would publicise 
the injustices of apartheid. But SASA fought them 
on a principle—that it is wrong to accept or 
impose racial discrimination—and won. Now they 
are turning their attention to the forthcoming tour 
of Britain. They have asked that non-whites be 
considered (there are undoubtedly men worthy of 
selection). If this is refused, as it almost certainly 
will be, SASA, with the help of its allies in Britain, 
will agitate to have the tour cancelled. 

They are fighting a similar fight against the New 
Zealand rugby tour. In deference to South African 
prejudices, the New Zealand rugby authorities 
agreed to exclude Maoris from the touring team: 
the All Blacks will be all white. This has given 
additional ammunition to SASA and aroused a 
promising uproar in New Zealand itself. It is un- 
likely that the tour will be stopped; but it is also 
unlikely that there will ever be another—a bitter 
blow to white sports lovers. 

This is much more than just a sporting problem. 
If the colour bar broke down on the sports fields 
it could not be maintained elsewhere. What the 
men of SASA are doing, consciously, is playing 
their part in the liberation of the country. And it 
may prove to be an important part. With virtually 
no parliamentary representation in South Africa, 
the non-whites’ only hope of influencing the 
course of events is to build up an intolerable pres- 
sure on the Government. There is a good deal of 
natural pressure, through internal boycotts and 
campaigns of non-cooperation, and international 
trade boycotts are also, paradoxically, a healthy 
thing for South Africa at the moment. And a 
sporting boycott would increase the pressure ten- 
fold. White South Africans would be deeply hurt: 
they might even feel guilty. 

So if there are any English cricketers who wish 
to become heroes of the liberation (without any 
undue discomfort to themselves)—who wish to 
earn the gratitude of something like 12,000,000 
people—then let them refuse to play against the 
lily-white Springboks when they come. 
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Small boys will dream of ‘Oriana’... 


the ocean will be a film of paint — paint based on Shell’s * Epikote’ 
resins. An ‘Epikote’ Resin, Polyamide formulation has been chosen 
for this exacting protective task and will also be used on the 


Now young skippers will be sailing a bright new dream ship across 
the pond and half around the globe. . . . The * Oriana ’— latest 
vessel in the fleet of the Orient Line and the biggest liner to be 
built in Britain since before the war— moves down the slipway 
and takes to the water. We wish her good luck and happy 
voyaging. 

The ‘Oriana’ is a ship of new ideas and new methods, and in 
her, as in so much that is forward-looking in our modern world, 
the products of Shell are playing a part. 


Between the ‘Oriana’s’ graceful hull and the corrosive assaults of 


interior of the ship. 

If you have an industrial paint problem where conditions of corro- 
sion and wear are extremely severe, you will be interested in 
‘Epikote’ resins — and Shell will be pleased to advise you. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marl- 
borough Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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The Ultimatum: 
A Dissenting View 


By ROBERT 


N ‘The Ultimatum’ Mr. Erskine Childers has 
| bella: sO massive an assortment of 
evidence, and so masterful an argument presented 
with such crisp elegance, that it seems almost 
churlish to say that he has got it all wrong. Yet 
I am sure he has. And I think the reason is that 
the known facts about Sinai and Suez can be 
assembled in so many different combinations and 
permutations that they produce directly opposite 
conclusions. 

I paid my first visit to Israel in the middle of 
September, 1956. Just before leaving, I happened, 
quite by chance, to be lunching with a Cabinet 
Minister in order to discuss a subject which had 
nothing whatever to do with the Middle East. He 
was an old friend, and when I told him that I 
was just leaving for Israel, he asked very sharply 
indeed : ‘Why now?’ 

| explained that I had simply felt the urge to 
go to Israel and had not had the opportunity to 
do so earlier. He was inclined to disbelieve me 
and remarked: ‘You could do untold harm in 
Israel just at this moment.’ I asked him if I might 
not perhaps do some good. When he had re- 
covered from the shock of that suggestion, he 
briefed me fairly fully and gave me the following 
message to take to Mr. Ben-Gurion: At all costs, 
Israel must avoid war with Jordan. But if, when 
Britain went into Suez, Israel were to attack 
simultaneously, it would be very convenient for 
all concerned. Britain would denounce Israel's 
aggression in the strongest possible terms; but at 
the peace negotiations afterwards, Britain would 
help Israel to get the best possible treaty. 

When I gave this message to Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
he simply smiled, with an expression that I inter- 
preted as: “We have heard such promises before.’ 
And indeed it will be remembered that, when it 
was a question of Israel's withdrawing from the 
Gaza strip and Sharm El Sheikh either condi- 
tionally or unconditionally, we went into the lobby 
at the UN against Israel, leaving only the French 
to support her. 

The timing of this incident is important. It 
makes it plain that Britain, and presumably 
France also, had determined to ‘go into Suez’ by 
early September. The same was not true of Israel. 
Her plans were not made until. the very last 
moment, which was Thursday, October 24, at 
6 p.m. Until then neither the Headquarters of 
Southern Command at Beersheba (who were to 
be responsible for mounting the operation), nor 
the Director of Military Intelligence (Fati 
Harkabi), nor the Head of Operations at GHQ 
(Meir Amit) had any idea whatsoever that large- 
scale operations, as distinct from medium-scale 
reprisal raids, were contemplated against Egypt. 

Categorically I can say that the French did not 
know what Israel was going to do, nor indeed did 
Israel herself, until the evening of October 26. 
Israel had mobilised two hundred thousand men 
and women deployed in such positions that they 
could advance on any front. The ‘cover plan’ was 
an attack against Jordan from the Jerusalem area, 


HENRIQUES 


and it was believed in Israel no less than in Britain. 
When the French General Staff told the British 
General Staff (on October 26) that the attack was 
to be in Sinai, but the date was still unknown, the 
news was highly unreliable, at best, and was not 
passed on to the Cabinet. After all, Israel had no 
more than forty-five thousand men deployed along 
the Egyptian frontier, and many more against 
Jordan and Syria. Daily the French Army pleaded 
for some news of Israel’s intention. They did so 
by direct radio to Israel and by ceaseless requests 
to the Israeli Purchasing Commission which was 
in Paris and which Erskine Childers promotes to 
a ‘Planning Staff.’ 

The all-important time factor, where Erskine 
Childers is so desperately wrong, is best proved 
by the actual purchasing programme of the Israel 
Army. Nasser has frequently told newspaper 
reporters that he decided upon the Czech arms 





deal after Israel's reprisal raid on Gaza in Feb- 
ruary, 1955. It was not until December, 1955, that 
Israel persuaded the French to accept an order— 
and all armament orders were for hard cash—for 
twelve Mystére I] planes which, incidentally, 
were never delivered. By April, 1956, Sh’mon 
Peres, Director-General of Israel’s Ministry of 
Defence, was able to persuade France to increase 
the order to thirty-six planes, and to make them 
the vastly improved Mystére IV. At the end of 
September, the order was increased to sixty. The 
last planes were in fact delivered after the Sinai 
operations had actually started. 

The same applied to cross-country vehicles, 
tanks and recoil-less guns, In fact, Colonel 
Neeman brought a number of recoil-less guns with 
him from France, together with a French instruc- 
tor, reaching Israel on October 27, 1956, and 
taking them straight down to Colonei Arik Sharon, 
the Commander of Israel’s Airborne Brigade, who 
was just starting his advance. Moreover, a number 
of French Sherman tanks arrived so late that they 
were rushed into battle at Rafah without even 
time to calibrate their radios. 

Why this haste, and why the timing of October 
29? First, there was fear of the rains starting in 
Sinai, which would bog down the whole operation. 
Secondly, Israel's excellent Intelligence Service 
knew all about the Franco-British plans, and 
Ben-Gurion was determined to have his victory 
over Egypt without sharing the credit. Why? The 
answer is that the situation in Israel had become 
quite intolerable. There was the economic 
blockade and boycott; there was the blockade of 
the port of Eilath from fortifications at Sharm El 
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Sheikh; there wefe the constant fedayeen raids 
conducted exclusively against civilian targets in 
Israel and proclaimed nightly on Cairo Radio as 
the preliminary softening operations which would 
shortly develop into an attack to push the Jews 
into the sea and recover for the Arab world 
‘Jewish-occupied Palestine.’ There was also the 
unified Arab Command which was established on 
October 24, plus the threat of Iraq to move into 
Jordan, plus the fact that Iraq was still at war with 
Israel (and still is today), having refused to sign 
an armistice agreement in 1949. All these factors 
added up to unendurable pressure. 


Next, the story must be scotched about the use 
of French aircraft. What happened was this. At the 
last moment (October 28) the Israel General Staff 
decided that the Sinai operation was impractical 
without some measure of air support. The Israel- 
Air Force pointed out that they had not got the 
Strength to give simultaneous support in Sinai and 
over Tel Aviv. It was then that Ben-Gurion asked 
for the thirty-six French fighter aircraft which 
stood inactive on Lydda Airport throughout the 
campaign. Nor were French aircraft used to drop 
supplies on the parachute troops at Mitla. (Inci- 
dentally, Mitla is only twenty miles from the 
Canal, so that Erskine Childers is being ridiculous 
in attaching significance to Israel's first com- 
muniqué.) I have it from a score of sources that 
all the aircraft used at Mitla were either Dakotas 
or the four Nordatlas which Israel had purchased 
from France. It is perfectly true that pre-packed 
French supplies were dropped on Mitla; and these 
in fact caused such a problem for the Israeli air- 
crews that permission was sought to take along a 
Frenchman who was used-to the job. This permis- 
sion was refused by French Headquarters. 


It is perfectly true, also, that the French cruiser 
Georges Léygues shelled the Rafah positions in 
the Gaza strip. She did so without authority and 
with disastrous effects on Israel’s attacking troops 
who were at the receiving end of all the shells 
which went over the target—as most always will 
do in a naval bombardment. Erskine Childers 
quotes me as being told ‘that Israeli artillery 
shelled Rafah.’ He must please allow me, a gunner 
for thirty years and more, to know an artillery 
position when I see one. I suppose that the shells 
fired at Rafah by Israeli artillery were ten times 
the number fired by the French warship—and 
were more than ten times as accurate. 

Although Britain and France failed to get col- 
lusion with Israel, there is no doubt that they 
wanted it—and with good reason. We ended the 
war in 1945 with thousands of landing-craft of all 
sorts. Within five years we had sold almost the lot 
for scrap. Equally, we had retained no aircraft 
for an adequate lift of airborne troops. Despite 
the billions spent on armaments, we had left our- 
selves without the means of conducting a sizeable 
seaborne or airborne assault. Moreover, when we 
went out of Suez in 1954-55, we constructed no 
alternative base for landing-craft in Cyprus. We 
had to depend on Malta, which was nearly five 
day’s sailing time for a landing-craft convoy. 
Werse still, our intelligence about the Middle 
East, and about Israel in particular, was quite 
deplorable. From General Keightley’s despatch, 
it is plain that he was told to expect seventy 
thousand Egyptian troops against him. In fact, 
this figure was wildly exaggerated. At most, after 
Israel had smashed half the Egyptian Army, there 
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were three brigades still operative. 

In February, 1957, Sir Anthony Eden told me: 
‘History may well show that the greatest mistake 
made by a British statesman since the war was 
when | accepted Dulles’s “Users” Committee” for 
the Canal, in the belief that he meant to make it 
work, whereas he had intended all along to 
sabotage it completely.’ | do not believe that this 
was a mistake on Eden’s part. Successive Govern- 


scarcely 
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ments and Chiefs-of-Staff had left us so helpless 
for a small campaign in the Mediterranean that 
Eden had no option but to accept the best he could 
get out of Dulles. And when Dulles’s best proved 
to be nothing at all, Eden felt himself impelled to 
adopt a long-drawn, many-phased operation (as 
a former Chief of Planning at Combined Opera- 
tions Headquarters, I should call it a puerile plan) 
from our timorous Chiefs-of-Staff. 


Inceterminate Sentences 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


T Home Secretary’s Advisory Council on the 


lreatment of Young Ojffenders* advocate the 


abolition of short terms of imprisonment. Youths 
should only be sent to prison for most exceptional 
and severe offences where a long term is neces- 
sary: for that and—a little surprisingly—for debt. 
Why they wish to retain imprisonment for debt 
is far from clear. A system of compulsory attach- 
ment of a proportion of wages would seem to be 
more sensible. However, the general proposal that 
youths should as a rule be sent to detention centres 
for training and for an indeterminate sentence is 
the important suggestion. It is in direct conflict 
with the Lord Chief Justice who would have 


short prison sentences and the birch. 

> modern fashion is to argue that punish- 
should not be retributive; its purpose should 
rather be remedial—to turn a bad citizen by 
appropriate training into a good citizen. But there 
is a difficulty about this theory of remedial treat- 
ment on which I cannot feel quite comfortable. 
We are al] born in sin. We all doubtless require 
some discipline in youth so that we may become 
better citizens than we would if we were allowed 
to run wild. We do not object to all boys and girls 
being submitted to a degree of compulsion in the 
name of education; we do not even object to a 
youth being submitted to some special compul- 
sion if he can be shown to be mentally defective. 
But, once you call that compulsion punishment, 
then it is unjust that it should be inflicted unless 
an offence has been committed. To that extent, 
though it be the fashion to speak otherwise, there 
must be an element of retribution about punish- 
ment. We may decide entirely for remedial reasons 
what the punishment shall be. We decide on 
retributory grounds that there shall be a punish- 
ment at all. No one would think it fair that a 
magistrate should stop a youth in the street and 
say to him, ‘You are obviously of the criminal 
type. It is true that you do not appear as yet to 
have committed any crime, but you are obviously 
going the way to commit one. Prevention is better 
than cure. So before you commit your crime you 
had better go off for a spell of preventive deten- 
tion which may stop you committing it.’ 

Why it would be intolerable to argue like that 
is not exactly easy to say. The obvious answer is 
that we cannot be certain that a boy is a potential 
criminal until he has proved it by committing a 
But, even when he has committed the 
crime, in the bewildering debate about free will 
and determinism we have to confess ourselves 
very uncertain how far he was to blame. Our very 


ment 


crime. 





* THE TREATMENT OF YOUNG OFFENDERS. (Station- 
ery Office, Is. 9d.) 


demand for an indeterminate sentence bears wit- 
ness $0 our uncertainty what methods of treatment 
will be effective. ‘The length of the period neces- 
sary for adequate training,’ says the report, ‘can- 
not usually be judged before the sentence begins.’ 
In other words we are trying not to punish one 
particular criminal action but to reform a general 
character. 

Now it is obviously true that, if your object is 
remedial treatment, then the period to be served 
for that treatment must be to a large extent in- 
determinate; for there is clearly very little rela- 
tion between the gravity of a particular offence 
and the degree of corruption in the offender's 
character. An offender may commit some very 
serious assault—even, it may be, a murder—be- 
cause he is passing through some phase of un- 
balance which will very quickly remedy itself; 
or he may be guilty of some petty pilfering, 
trivial in itself, but the consequence of some deep- 
seated complex which will require long and diffi- 
cult treatment for its.cure. Now, if we were willing 
to be complete Samuel Butlerites, and say without 
qualification, ‘Crime isa disease,’ the problem 
would be easy. We could then explain to the 
offender, “There is no element whatsoever of 
punishment in your detention. It is merely as if 
we were sending you to hospital.’ But, when we 
have said all that we rightly do say about the 
influences of environment, we are not in the end 
quite prepared to admit that conclusion; and | 
think that we are right not to be so prepared. 
Although we are uncertain what is the degree of 
freedom possessed either by ourselves or by other 
people, yet we do feel that man has some freedom; 
and that we insult and degrade human nature if 
we treat him entirely as a laboratory specimen. 
Nor is it good to encourage youth to think that it 
has no sort of responsibilities for its actions. 

Therefore there must be some element of retri- 
bution, along with the element of the remedial 
and the deterrent, in all punishments. The pretence 
that there is an ‘either-or’ between punishment 
being entirely retributory or entirely deterrent is 
nonsense. It is this which makes the difficulty 
about the principle of the indeterminate sentence. 
With the really grave crime this presents no prob- 
lem. We sentence the murderer to life imprison- 
ment and, if conduct and circumstances warrant 
it, we let him out after a time. That is all right. He 
has served less than his sentence—has been 
punished less (for those who like such language) 
that his crime deserves. But the problem of the 
young hooligan guilty of some petty but tiresome 
act of damage is more difficult. He has destroyed 
some property in high spirits. It is not an enor- 
mous wickedness, Yet society has a right to de- 
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mand that he shall not get off scot-free. What 
should society do? 

If there is really reason to think that he has 
been guilty of some freak action, quite out of tune 
with his general character, and is never likely to 
do such a thing again, then the answer is obviously 
probation. No one, I think, would deny this. We 
do not want to bring youths to the detention 
centre if it is not necessary, and to throw a youth 
who is not essentially a criminal into company of 
criminals, whether of his own age in a detention 
centre or of adults in prison, is much more - 
likely to make him a criminal than to cure him of 
crime. I could understand, though I would not for 
other reasons agree, had the Lord Chief Justice 
advocated the birch instead of a prison sentence. 
The birch and a prison sentence seems the worst 
cf both worlds. 

But where there has to be a sentence to a deten- 
tion centre, then I do not think that the sentence 
should be indeterminate. It should be for the 
maximum period. If the offender behaves well, if 
he gives evidence that he is reformed, then of 
course there can be remission, and we all hope 
that in the majority of cases there will be large 
remission. But I think that it is of considerable 
metaphysical and psychological importance that 
an offender who is detained should know that he 
is detained because of the offence that he has com- 
mitted, and not because of a vague general defect 
in his character. In a free society it is right that 
he should be released before his time because of 
a good character. It is very wrong that he should 
be detained beyond his time because of a bad 
character. 


An autobiography 


STREET- 
WALKER 


“quite obviously the work of an artist 
. . . a bitter, sweet and beautiful 
book.” Spectator 


“a grimly precise guide to the ele- 


ments of prostitution . . . it is written 
with a fluency and an expert intro- 
spectiveness that would seem sus- 
picious if it were not even more 
impossible that anyone but a prosti- 
tute could have produced it.” 

The Guardian 


“entertaining in its own grimly 
realistic fashion.” J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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First class only in this carriage 


The goods which move fastest from the shelves are those which 
have first-class packaging—attractive. colourful cartons which are 
right for manufacturer, retailer and consumer alike! Each of the 
cartons you see here has been manufactured by a Reed Paper 
Group company. Each is the best possible for its job. Best because 
of the 4 extra assets which the many individual Reed companies 
hold in common. 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE:— 


REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered many 
of the great advances of modern paper making . .. who today make 


THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. 
BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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ALBERT F. REED & CO. LTD. (Aylesford, Tovil and Bridge Mills) 
COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. 
THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., Makers of “Kleenex’’, ‘Kotex’, “Delsey” and “Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON: W.1 


a vast range of paper and paperboard products, from wrapping 
papers to corrugated cases, printing papers to pitch-fibre piping, 
horticultural packs to laminated plastics, paper sacks to all types 
of cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research both at 
Group and company levels. 

REED RESOURCES The great modern machines and abundant raw 
materials which make it possible to standardise quality and 
“deliver the goods” in any quantity. 

REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to think and act for 
itself and for you the customer. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 
JOHN HENRY & CO. LTD. 

R, H. FILMER LTD. REED CARTONS LTD. 
HOLOPLAST LTD. 
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EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
F. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 
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Two Festivals 
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Apu in London 


By DEREK HILL 


THe London Film Festival 
scrapes along on a budget of 
£900—compared to the £60,000 
Cannes frolic—and scarcely a 
nod of government recognition. 
The general absence of stars, 
industry representatives and 
critics tends to obscure the fact 
that this is the most valuable of all international 
festivals and probably the most important annual 
event in the cinema anywhere in the world. The 
National Film Theatre’s presentation of the pick 
of all other festivals, together with a few special 
selections, gives audiences an otherwise impossible 
chance to see the best of current world cinema. 
(Only nine of the twenty-six features at this year’s 
festival are sure of commercial distribution.) 

The Festival’s most positive film was Satyajit 
Ray’s The World of Apu, ludicrously rejected by 
a Venice which preferred to accept The Boy and 
the Bridge. This last part of the great trilogy 
which began with Pather Panchali opens with 
Apu leaving his university. He tells a friend of 
his plans for a novel about a man who never 
achieves his dream of greatness but still succeeds 
as a man by living life to the full. Attending a 
country wedding where the bridegroom is dis- 
covered to be insane, Apu allows himself to be 
substituted to save the girl from the curse believed 
to follow if she does not marry at the appointed 
hour. ‘I thought it would be something noble 
to do,’ he tells her lamely, convincingly. Their 
marriage turns out to be a miracle of under- 
standing and soon of love. When his wife dies 
in childbirth Apu destroys his novel and for five 
years refuses to see his son. Then, painfully, he 
realises his responsibilities and takes the boy with 
him in one of the richest, most affirmative con- 
clusions the cinema has known. 

Ray’s work has grown in stature throughout 
the trilogy, particularly in the sheer density of 
each scene. The love between Apu and his wife 
is developed in delicate, perfect fragments—a 
hairpin in a pillow, a routine of morning chores, 
an English lesson, a station parting. Ray’s great 
power is in finding the true drama in the seem- 
undramatic. His selection seems almost 
casual, yet a relationship of extraordinary com- 
plexity is established in half a dozen shots, a 
whole life in a gesture and a line or two of 
dialogue. 
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Several films concluded with equally hopeful, 
often refreshingly romantic, images. 
Truffaut’s Les Quatre Cents Coups ends with its 
twelve-year-old hero, on the run from a reform 
school, gazing at the sea he has never seen. The 
shot freezes, fixing the moment of liberation. The 
boy’s defiance has vanished. We don’t know for 
how long he’s safe; but the rebellion bred by 
parents and teacher and hardened by the reform 
school hasn’t yet distorted the spirit behind it. 
Truffaut’s approach is not unlike Ray’s. He, too, 
finds tragedy and humour not in mere plot but 
in details—a child putting out garbage, a school 
say, a family visit to the cinema. ‘If I'd put the 
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script up to anyone in the industry,’ he told me 
last week, ‘they'd have wanted to know where 
the plot was. Only two things happen in the film. 
The boy sees his mother with her lover, and he 
steals a typewriter.’ 

Mercifully Les Quatre Cents Coups was made 
outside the industry and shot largely in the streets 
of Paris without a single studio scene. This and 
Chabrol’s Le Beau Serge (shown a year ago at 
the National Film Theatre) are the two most dis- 
tinguished productions of the nouvelle vague so 
far seen in this country. 

Among these great shouts of hope and promise 
only one film sounded a wail of real despair. 
Conflagration, adapted from the Japanese best- 
seller recently published in Britain, concerns a 
young student living in a monastery who gradu- 
ally discovers the people he idolises to be as 
corrupt as those he despises. Even the Golden 
Pavilion of the Shukaku Temple, to him not 
merely the most beautiful thing on earth but the 
symbol of all his ideals, is to be exploited for 
the tourist trade. He burns it to the ground, and 
flings himself from the train taking him to seven 
years’ imprisonment. Kon Ichikawa’s direction is 
restrained, but not so distant that it hides the 
depth of his sympathy. Corruption, he gently 
insists, has made this world impossible for the 
pure idealist. 

And that other idealist, the priest who wanders 
through Bunuel’s Nazarin? Here was the one 
great enigma of the Festival, a film apparently 
more simply handled than any other, even sub- 
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duing the usual exhibitionism of its cameraman, 
Gabriel Figueroa, to tell a story of exceptional 
profundity. After unsuccessfully sheltering a 
prostitute wanted for murder, a Mexican priest 
is strongly criticised by the Church. His attempts 
to follow his ideals lead to one disaster after 
another. An effort at manual labour provokes the 
death of at least one man. He becomes involved 
in a hysterical orgy of miracle-working at a sick 
girl’s bedside. Two women disciples dog his 
reluctant footsteps, one superstitiously, one tor 
personal love. In a plague-stricken village a dying 
woman refuses his prayers. Imprisoned, he ‘s 
beaten by one man and saved by another who 
hopes to steal his money. Just as he seems about 
to doubt his way of suffering, a woman selling 
fruit offers him some as a gift without knowing 
he is a priest. He refuses for a moment, then, 
to a sudden, urgent, drumbeat, accepts. ‘God 
be with you,” says the woman, and his tortured 
face, filled with a new awareness, passes to leave 
an empty screen. 

An awareness of what, though? That his way, 
the religious way, has been wrong? That this is 
his first meeting with the real, human charity? 
The NFT bars buzzed with interpretations. 
Those drumbeats—weren’t they the same as those 
that concluded Bunuel’s 1930 L’Age d'Or? The 
priest’s journey—could it be meant to symbolise 
the Church’s journey through time leaving a wake 
of killing and destruction? Was there a symbol 
in the gift of fruit from woman to man? And 
what was the significance of the strange affection 
between disciple and dwarf? The questions 
throbbed through the Festival fortnight as 
steadily as the final drumbeats. Their persistence 
proved the power of Nazarin. But isn’t there 
something wrong with a film which allows inter- 
pretations which must be the opposite of the 
director's intentions? 


Wexford 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


WExForD, since the 1958 festi- 
val, has not only built a fine 
new bridge across the estuary; 
more seriously, it has taken 
down the notice which used to 
stand guard over the old bridge, 
informing the motorist that ‘no 
vehicle of a weight not exceed- 
ing five tons may proceed over the aforemen- 
tioned bridge at a speed not exceeding fifteen 
miles an hour.’ 

But in every other way the festival is steadfast 
and unchangeable. The long, grey, meandering 
main street, purposefully inconsequential as an 
Irish conversation, is still a place where vehicles 
wander at their peril. The bountiful bars still do 
booming trade as dawn is wondering whether 
there is any point in bothering to bring in another 
morning, since no one will be up to see it. At the 
opera the acoustics of the pigmy Theatre Royal 
still assault the ear with wave after wave of savage 
shock-troop fortissimo, while rubicund priests 
bellow like bulls at every curtain call. All the 
imported Italian singers are chosen with nice dis- 
crimination by the local postmaster. And the 
search for hidden oil-wells in the early works of 





Verdi continues and with unabated vigour. 
This year, however, they have failed to strike 
oil. 1 Due Foscari, the 1958 choice, was crude, 
perhaps, but it was the real thing; Aroldo, for 
Verdi, is poor stuff. Originally known as Stiffelio 
and composed immediately before Rigoletto, it 
featured the marital tribulations of a nineteenth- 
century German evangelical clergyman. Even the 
impervious Piave seems to have realised that this 
kind of thing would not do. Accordingly, seven 
years later, he tweaked it back into that majestic- 
ally vague medieval never-never-land beloved of 
librettists hard up for a dramatic idea, where there 
is always a crusade going on, and the characters 
bear such fine old Wessex names as Egberto, 
Aroldo and Godvino, but the date is 1200— 
though the friars are already thick on the ground 
and the action flits effortlessly from ‘Kenth’ to 
the sunset-tinted shores of Lago di Loomondo. 

I am all for a bit of fun, and in Aroldo one 
gets it. But the fact that the transformation could 
be so painlessly accomplished does not say much 
for the dramatic potency of the original. The 
trouble was that Sriffelio/Aroldo had virtually 
nothing to offer even to the relatively undemand- 
ing Verdi of 1850. There is almost none of that 















































“A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end, 
Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend?” 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


“Before the close of the year I wish to say a very big thank you for all 
your loving kindness to me, for the extra for warmth, also the beautiful 
Birthday Card, and lovely Christmas Card with the most useful ‘hankies’; 
and, then Christmas morning your wonderful gift of the cheque. I can 
never express my gratitude for all the loving help.” 


She drove an ambulance during the “‘blitz”’ and is now crippled with arthritis. 
When we discovered her, all she had in her one room was a camp bed, a small 
chest of drawers and an electric fire—for heating and cooking. No one is 
allowed into her room as she is too proud to reveal her poverty, even to her 
closest friends. Her room will be re-decorated and furnished for her, if she 
will allow us to do it, so that she need not be ashamed to have her friends to 
visit her. 
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grandly simple and universal heroism of emotion 
which struck such responsive fire from him in 
Nabucco, Ernani and I Due Foscari. The charac- 
ters go through the traditional motions: they 
are challenged to duels which they refuse until 
honour is spat on; they prowl in graveyards; they 
retreat into hermits’ cells only to be dragged 
from them by an inexorable plot. But it is all done 
with cardboard perfunctoriness and a manifest 
lack of enthusiasm for the task in hand. 

There are, of course, moments: a stirring 
quartet for the baffled duellists in the graveyard, 
and Mina’s prayer, ‘sa/vami tu gran Dio, in the 
opening scene, where the vocal line suddenly 
rises in phrases of superb dignity worthy of the 
Requiem above striking chord progressions in 
the woodwind and horns; th> greatness cf 
Verdi’s heart could not be entirely untouched 
even by such conventional puppet emotions. But 
at a sporting level it has nothing as joyous as 
the final curtain of / Due Foscari, with the dying 
Doge holding up the action in order to lead the 
company in a great swinging nine/eight. 

But at his worst the Master is always worth 
reviving. In Aroldo there is the interest and satis- 
faction of watching a superb technique ticking 
over. With all its pseudo-heroic simplicity, | 
enjoyed it more than Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra, 
where good singing. and admirable conducting 
by John Pritchard, were qualified not only by 
Peter Potter’s superficial production but by the 
indecisive character of the work. The noise in 
Aroldo was, of course, prodigious. The Radio 
Eireann Light Orchestra, thrashed within an inch 
of its life by Charles Mackerras, galloped gamely 
through the score, trampling some of the finer 
effects under foot, but conveying, I imagine, a 
fairly accurate rough impression—though the 
slow trumpet solo in the overture quavered like 
the voice of Yeats himself reciting in old age 
‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree.’ Nicola Nicolov and 
Mariella Angioletti, as the estranged pair who 
meet again on the bonnie, bonnie banks in the 
last minutes of the opera, threw all they had into 
their papier-mdché roles. But the action was 
dominated by a performance of baying ferocity 
from Aldo Protti as Egberto. Dressed as Basil 
Rathbone in the role of Rip Van Winkle, he 
fairly laid back his lugs and let us have it. I 
admire vigour, and Signor Protti is nothing if 
not vigorous. But from the way he sang he might 
still have been standing in the amphitheatre at 
Verona where I left him last July; indeed, I wish 
he had been. It was some compensation to see 
him billed in next day’s paper as Aldo Trotti; 
the Irish typesetters are wonderful for cutting a 
singer down to size. On the other hand, ‘the 
chorus sank like professionals’ is, I feel, hardly 
fair to the buoyancy and competence of that 
splendid body, the Wexford Festival Chorus. 

If Aroldo is drama too feeble to stimulate good 
music, Un Ballo in Maschera is music in search 
of drama big enough to contain its incipient 
greatness. The plot is strong at its own level, but 
the score seems continually to be asking for 
dramatic situations and depth of character more 
worthy of its steel; those tremendous diminished 
seventh chords which herald the second scene are 
symbolic—they burst the limitations of the plot. 
Yet its qualities are hard to guess from the 
current Covent Garden revival, for all that they 
now offer it as an ‘international’ performance, if 
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Italian. Kempe’s affectionate, intensely musical 
handling of the score has everything but the one 
Verdian constituent that we ask above all others 
—blood. royal and swiftly coursing. 

The practical arguments for the original lan- 
guage at Covent Garden are that we can hear first- 
class foreigners, while English singers in the cast 
are helped to get the feel of a role and to acquire 
But the first of these opportunities is not 
taken. Gastone Limarilli’s king is a pinchbeck 
Warbeck among monarchs, a mediocrity both in 


style 
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vocal charm and histrionic aptness, who on the 
third night was singing consistently behind the 
beat. Eberhard Waechter’s Renato radiates intelli- 
gence but not splendour of tone, and in a large 
house Oralia Dominguez, Glyndebourne’s divine 
Quickly, is out of her depth in the potholes and 
gloomy caverns of Ulrica, while Madame Nor- 
dmo-Loevberg’s Emilia is a cypher—a tuneful 
cypher, but a cypher none the less. The sole gain is 


Joan Carlyle’s greatly improved Oscar. But the | 


general impression is tame. 


Where Spades Are Trumps 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Invention. (Royal Court, 
Sunday.)——The Marriage-Go- 
Round, (Piccadilly.)—-Relio. 
(Strand.) 

AFRICA is Our only distressed 

area. Our new proletariat is 

entirely black. Now that the 

British are all honorary mem- 

bers of Whites, the colour bar remains the sole 

source of guilt and shame in this best of all welfare 
states. So runs the most popular lecture in the 
honours school of Engsoc under Prof. Gaitskell. 

At best this is a half-truth, but there is just 

enough of the lie in this thesis to convince those 

fiery middle-class revolutionaries who whistle up 

a tumbril as happily as they hail a taxi. It gives 

them endless opportunities for spiritual abase- 

ment before a faraway working class who are so 
much more picturesque and pugilistic than their 
home-grown equivalent. Personally | believe in 
calling a spade a spade but never a bloody nigger. 

Nevertheless, I think it is simply inverted race 

prejudice to believe that Spades are always trumps. 

In what for the sake of sociological shorthand can 

be called the Royal Court foyer. the presence of a 

Negro in a play is becoming very near to being a 

guarantee of a masterpiece. Two blacks do not 

make a white—but two blacks trying to make a 

white is still a good box-office theme. In the 

Thirties, Left-wing intellectuals consistently over- 

praised anything written by a worker. In the 

Fifties they overpraise anything written by a 

Negro. In both cases their amazed delight that 

someone from the lower depths can actually put 

words into sentences is not only irrelevant but 
also betrays an unconscious contempt for the very 
group they are supposed to be championing. 
These unfashionable reflections are occasioned 
by the programme of poetry and drama last 

Sunday at the Royal Court written and directed 

by Wole Soyinka. Mr. Soyinka is a fluent, funny 

and angry West African, but he has not yet begun 
to understand how to work out a verse or to 

Organise a play. It certainly would be one in the 

eye for Lord Malvern and Julian Amery if Wole 

Soyinka were a genius as a playwright just as it 

would have been one in the eye for Neville Cham- 

berlain and T. S. Eliot if B. L. Coombes had been 

a genius as a novelist. Unfortunately wishful 

thinking, or even ‘re-thinking’ (whatever that is), 

is no substitute for talent. 
Mr. Soyinka’s verse was mainly in the cata- 

Logue manner with clumsy pamphieteering 





phrases (‘untransmuted emotion,’ ‘venery,” ‘chillun 
worse than their sires’) leading into unusual and 


unprecise images (‘the moon bounds like a fried | 


egg in oil’). The humour was occasionally attrac- 
tively raw and tough, but the readers delivered 
their lines either with earnest amateur incoherence 
or self-consciously professional tartness. The 
farther away from the Chelsea street-poet he went 
the more natural and affecting Mr. Soyinka be- 
came. His play, The Invention, revealed his limita- 
tions even more embarrassingly. The original idea 
was quite sharp and provocative—an errant 
American rocket-bomb has landed in South 
Africa in 1976. The most frightening result of its 
radioactive blast has been a confusion of the 
pigments so that no one knows what colour his 
neighbour really is. In an old mine shaft the first 
citizens of the republic, the conscripted pseudo- 
scientists, sweat away to discover an infallible test 
of colouring. But now the idea has been kicked 
off, it must be passed from player to player until 
it smacks the goal. Mr. Soyinka has no way out 
of the narrative dilemmas he has set himself. 
Eventually he tries to abolish them all with a 
version of the Emperor’s-New-Clothes device. 
The humours and the horrors of the situation are 
both too easy. A cartoon Southern Senator gets 
some obvious laughs (‘Why, lynching is almost a 
thing of the past with us—except among the kids, 
of course’). The scientists practise primitive 
sorcery—they search out impostors by pounding 
entrails in a mortar, by sniffing the underclothing 
of corpses (‘So Muriel was pregnant’), and by 
savouring suspicious urine (‘He was one of our 


best wine-tasters once’). The whole tone is ten | 


times heavier and cornier than any of the agitprop 


from the old Unity Theatre. At times, it seems | 


more and more like an anti-white Der Stiirmer. 

Still, | can’t help admiring the way the Royal 
Court keeps open ring on Sundays for any un- 
known challenger who likes to clamber on to the 
canvas. I only wish the Courtiers in the audience 
would not behave as if to be knocked out in public 
were some kind of victory. I also wish that more 
of them could be persuaded to support the really 


new and genuine achievements produced there— | 


such as John Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave's Dance. 
This baffling, haunting sequence of sinister 
daguerrotypes defies summing-up in a sentence. 
Whatever else it is, it certainly is not, in the 
Observer's fatuous phrase, ‘a ponderous parable 
wherein Victorian regulars explain military life.’ 
It is a collector’s piece—whatever you collect. 
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I suppose it is possible that there are American 
professors who regard the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica aS a primary source book for authoritative 
information on their special subject as does the 
academic hero of Leslie Stevens's Marriage-Go- 
Round. \f | were an American | would despair of 
making one of them a sympathetic character in a 
comedy for intelligent theatregoers. But then Mr 
Stevens is obviously not interested in such an 
unprofitable minority of the population. He is out 
to flatter and titillate that wine-logged, food-dazed 
majority of after-dinner laughers who think the 
very word ‘anthropology’ is worth a titter. Mr. 
Stevens is barely a paragraph ahead of them in 
erudition, so no strain is put about anybody's 
brain—least of all the cast’s. John Clements and 
Kay Hammond walk—or rather hobble—through 
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some tedious bickering about collegiate sex, giving 
occasional agreeable imitations of John Clements 
and Kay Hammond. Robert Helpman directs with 
all the authority of that man who is always a 
stranger here himself—principally contenting him- 
self with ensuring that the cast leap backwards 
at the end of each slab of dialogue. 

Rollo is one of those sugared pills we are 
always hearing about—a sex farce with one serious 
character trapped among the stereotypes. Fortu- 
nately, he is Leo McKern, who turns in a splendid 
Mr. Toad impersonation. Far too often he loses 
confidence in himself and begins to nudge and 
wink the audience into laughter. But when | 
looked at the rest of the cast I understood his 
nervousness—not one of them, in my opinion. 
above the standard of good provincial rep. 


The Overworked Word 


By ISABEL 


The Lovers and We Die Alone. 
(Cameo-Poly.) — They Came 
to Cordura. (Odeon, Marble 

’ Arch.)—Solomon and Sheba. 
(Astoria.) 
Love, it is a platitude to say it, 
is the most overworked word in 
the language. And, by the 
oddest shift of emphasis, the word ‘lover’ can be 
used in One sense only, today. To use it meaning 
simply someone who loves is to cause alarm and 
confusion. So a film called The Lovers doesn't 
necessarily have to deal with love, since lovers 
don't necessarily love, they just make love. So 
long as you start with this firmly in mind Louis 
Malle’s The Lovers (‘*X’ certificate), which now 
turns up after long skirmishing with the cénsor 
and some cuts in its much-discussed love scene, 
aeed cause no confusion at all. For it isn't a film 
about love but about the act of love: about one 
night, one occasion of perfect physical under- 
standing. The trouble is, though, Louis Malle 
doesn't seem to think so; or else his scriptwriter, 

Louise de Vilmorin, is at cross-purposes with his 

intention. She especially, if the spoken com- 

mentary on the action is anything to go by, 

appears out of step with her subject; for a 

story and characters that cry out for the treat- 

ment of Flaubert (yes, and Louise Malle has 
even invoked him, in speaking of the film) 

-—-that demand a broken elopement. a_ lost 

illusion, some anticlimax of feeling or circum- 

stance—are given a great romantic build-up, the 
full Tristan, Paolo-and-Francesca pother. Rodin’s 

The Kiss, photographed to look extremely fleshy 

and ‘real,’ advertises it; a good choice because 

(like Rodin, to my mind) the film falls between the 

two stools of realism and romanticism with a 

pretty resounding thud. Technically it is superb: 

stylishly reserved, and with the sort of direct and 
disarming sensuality so easily called pure (which, 
in the sense of unadulterated, it is), the way a man 
who Jooks you straight in the eye is called honest. 

What grates and goes wrong is the attitude, 

implicit in what happens, explicit in the commen- 

tary. 
Sudden overwhelming physical attraction (the 
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film’s subject) is not, of course, to be sneezed at: 
it happens, like toothache, something so violent 
that it seems impossible the rest of the world isn't 
feeling it. But the word ‘love’ at this stage is just 
as much out of place as the words ‘reason’ or 
‘stop and think’ or (as they said at school to a 
girl who had visions) ‘Take a pill, dear.’ It just 
doesn’t come into it. And especially it doesn't 
come into it when the meeting takes place between 
two people wandering alone in a beautiful moonlit 
garden, already excited by loneliness, chagrin, 
jealousy, food and wine, gramophone records, 
and, of course, the moon and their surroundings: 
any young handsome couple meeting under those 
circumstances could hardly fail to feel something. 
And so they feel it, and race indoors to bed; and 
the long love scene follows that, even in its present 
cut version, brings their agonised joy across with 
lyrical exactness, realism and romanticism here 
rightly and most justifiably united. But (and here 
comes the flaw) before breakfast next morning 
they whisk off down the drive in a cloud of gravel, 
leaving the heroine’s husband, home and child on 
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the strength of that moonlit encounter. Before 
they leave Jeanne goes to her small daughter's 
room to kiss her goodbye. That’s my little girl, 
she explains. Little girl? says her Bernard, 
astounded. A long car ride together, an evening 
Spent en famille (quite apart from the moonlit 
encounter) and she never even mentioned a 
daughter! That's the sort of woman she is, as 
One has seen from everything about her earlier 
in the film (rude, superficial, brittle, in every sense 
uncharming, unloving, and unlovable: Jeanne 
Moreau plays her brilliantly, looking an older, 
puggier Bardot at her sourest); and how he’s going 
to hate her, it, and life in general (he already, as we 
know, hates everything she stands for and admires) 
when he finds what he’s landed himself with! That 
seems the film's unintentional moral: the obvious 
misery for him, just down the road. Her, one 
doesn't care about, since she'd clearly be miser- 
able, in all senses, anywhere. Even the commentary 
falters at this point. If it had only stopped entirely 
long before! Louise de Vilmorin has an unfailing 
triteness of tone, expression and attitude that 
makes me suspicious of anything she has a hand 
in. Off drive the lovers into the dawn, like the 
hero at the end of a Western riding into the sunset: 
pursued by the same pat little comments and 
already beginning, after breakfast, to look rather 
forlorn. 

Physical courage is something we tend to admire 
out of all proportion to its moral value; physical 
cowardice,:more or less vice versa. Whatever our 
theory about it, we are dazzled by obvious 
bravery, by the moment of heroism, even by 
nations who cultivate physical courage; and 
appalled by the opposite. Robert Rossen’s They 
Came to Cordura (A°’ certificate) is a kind of 
anatomy of courage. It makes a convicted coward 
lead a bunch of heroes across a desert, and shows 
éach man up for what he is. Realism seems to go 
a step farther than it need, and show the average 
man as rather lower than is credible; and it is 
long and improbable, though never dull. Gary 
Cooper as the official coward, Van Heflin, Tab 
Hunter and Richard Conte as three of the official 
heroes, Rita Hayworth as a tough ranch-owner, 
all act with a force and individuality I never saw 
yet in any of them. 

Courage again is the theme of We Die Alone 
(director: Arne Skouen; ‘A’ certificate), a Nor- 
wegian film showing in the same programme as 
The Lovers, the true story of one man’s escape 
after a raid from the Shetlands to the north of 
Norway in 1943, told with the speed of a thriller 
and the authentic look of documentary. 

Last, Solomon and Sheba (director: King 
Vidor; ‘A’ certificate), cheerful parody of every 
religious film epic, with every expected scene—the 
orgy, the slaughter, the heroine's bath, the harem 

turning up bigger and noisier than before. It is 
highbrow nowadays to enjoy this sort of low- 
browedness, and not admit to too many yawns: all 
the same, after the first hour or so, I couldn't stop 
thinking of all the useful and pleasant things | 


‘might be doing if I was only outside the cinema. 


Yul Brynner, Lollo, George Sanders and the 
thousands seem to enjoy themselves, though; and 
the audience cheered when the entire Egyptian 
army, horses and chariots included, hurtled over 
a cliff, though whether at Solomon’s victory oF 
Mr. Vidor’s technical cunning it was hard 
know. 
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MORAL SUPPORT 


The life-boat service needs more 
than moral support. It needs 
material help. You can give this / 
help by sending a donation to :— / 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, s.W.|I 
Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland, K.G 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E.,M.C.,T.D.,M.A 


Supported wholly by volunt 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Common Sense Investment | 


A good Building Society is hard to beat for safety of 
Capital and of Income. In the ‘Planet’ for instance, 
you can invest small sums or up to £5,000, every 
pound of which is redeemable at any time at a pound. 
No depreciation whatsoever. The dividend, paid half- 
yearly and computed from day to day, is always as 
high as is prudently possible. And it is net, the Society 


paying the Income Tax. 

The *Planet”’ was established in 1848: its assets are 
£11,000,000 and Reserves exceed £500,000. 
DEPOSITS inthisSociety are TRUSTEE Investments. 


1% NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
9 ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 





Write for details 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association ) 


BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING | 
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THE ULTIMATUM 


Six,—-Well, well, well. There is the moment in any 
protracted inquisition when the investigators sud- 
denly put aside the rack, the whip, the steel pincers, 
the hobnail boots and other accustomed tools of their 
trade: the blazing lights are switched off: the victim 
is propped up in a chair, offered a cigarette. and 
addressed in soothing, man-to-man tones: and the 
whole affair becomes as cosy and as civilised as a 
chat with the family solicitor about a marriage 
settlement. 

In one whose most recent experience of the 
§pectator's views on Suez, 1956, was a ritual flagel- 
lation at the hands of Lord Altrincham, it may seem 
uncharitable, but it is I fear inevitable, to regard 
Mr. Erskine Childers’s essay as a change in the 
technique. Of course, it is a comforting change: and 
it only for the time being we give the appearance of 
having a rational discussion, what right have I to 
complain? 

Forgive me if I seem stubborn. Those demoniac 
yells which, just three years ago, greeted Sir Anthony 
Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd every time they rose to 
speak in the Hause of Commons, still echo in my 
ears. And I have more than a suspicion that behind 
Mr. Childers’s mask of cool and clinical objectivity, 
there are the same prejudices, the same lurking 
hysteria. However, since we are having this chummy 
conversation, may I ask the investigator a question 
or two? 

What evidence has he that Selwyn Lloyd was ever 
‘humiliated’ by any action of Nasser’s—let alone 
the ejection of Glubb from Amman? Does he 
seriously think that Eden and Selwyn Lloyd were 
influenced. by a remark made by Lord Hinching- 
brooke three and a half months after the crisis 
began? If not, why chuck in the observation at all? 

Why does he begin so late in the story, and why 
does he leave out so many profoundly relevant 
factors? Politically and diplomatically, for example, 
the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1954, and the 
speed with which the British side of that bargain 
(the evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone, and the 
transfer of military installations) was carried out? 
Militarily, the presence in the Sinai of two well- 
armed and newly equipped Egyptian divisions, a 
force totalling, with ancillary formations, some 
45,000 men? Were they there just for fun, or were 
they there—as every Egyptian and Arab radio station 
proclaimed incessantly—to. accomplish the destruc- 
tion of Israel? 

Mr. Childers manages to marshal on parade nearly 
all the old, familiar myths. The senior British officials 
who were not getting certain classified documents— 
1 still would like to know who broke the Official 
Secrets Act to ventilate that piece of gratuitous mis- 
chief. The Paris meeting with no officials present; 
well, I think I do know who blew the gaff on that 
one. But does Mr. Childers? Does he, in fact, know 
a whit more than that pair of charmers, the brothers 
Bromberger, knew two years ago? 

Through his fog of sophisticated speculation one 
interesting, if belated, conclusion does emerge, for 
which I am glad to give him credit. He has discovered 
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for himself that the idea of collusion with Israel was 
unwelcome to Sir Anthony Eden. If he were to pur- 
sue his investigations back over some two decades 
in which Sir Anthony’s views on the Middle East 
were not unknown, and his policies were in force, 
Mr. Childers might find some evidence to support 
this startlingly novel thesis. If he will be patient 
enough to wait until next spring. when Sir Anthony's 
memoirs are, | gather, to be published, there may be 
no more need for guesswork, and he will discover 


the answers to his questions—and mine. We shall 
probably both be very, very surprised.—Yours faith- 
fully, JOHN CONNELL 


7 William Street House, William Street, SW1 
* 

Sir,—In your leading article (October 30) you write: 
‘Sir Anthony emerges from the story as told in “The 
Ultimatum” with less discredit than he has from any 
previous account of what happened at Suez... . 
In trying to avoid soiling his own hands with [dubious 
means], Sir Anthony let himself be deluded... .” 
Have you really read ‘The Ultimatum’? What delu- 
sion? There can be few more repulsive examples of 
a politician soiling his hands than that of Sir Anthony 
using Israel's preventive war against Nasser as a 
mask for his own ends. His only delusion was not 
about the policy to be followed, but as to the date 
when it would be put into action. At least Israel 
fought her own war (and I am free to take Robert 
Henriques’s account rather than Mr. Childers’s un- 
substantiated story of the shelling of Rafah). I hap- 
pen to believe that Britain’s designs were justified 
and should have been honestly stated. I believe it 
more than ever today when it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that Nasser, in spite of the ‘guarantees’ 
which Mr. Childers swallows so gullibly, is not keep- 
ing the Canal open internationally and will increase 
his discrimination when it suits him or Russia. (And 
if what pleases Russia does not please him he will 
be deposed by another leader thrown up by a 
fomented uprising.) But if Suez is now, as you say, 
a ‘dirty word, it is because of the political ineptitude 
of papers like the Spectator on the one hand and of 
Eden’s slyness and weak hypocrisy on the other. He 
uses a small country’s self-defence as a pawn in his 
own game, he proposes to put the onus on her while, 
in the guise of policeman, he breaks in, he is not 
averse to shelling both sides (I quote Mr. Childers’s 
account: ‘That's it! Advance your friends along the 
Canal. That way we can shell the Israelis and the 
Egyptians together!*), and this political lago is the 
man you say emerges with ‘less discredit,’ deluded 
and seeking not to soil his hands. Explain yourself, 
please —Yours faithfully, 

HENRY ADLER 
3 Roland Gardens, SW7 
SOUTH AFRICAN PROTEST 
Sir,—As a South African here on a visit for the first 
time, I have been struck by the feeling of helplessness 
that people in this country have about the situation 
there. One senses that British people feel there is 
nothing that they can do to change things, that they 
have criticised and protested at each new act of 
oppression—all to no avail—and that they are now 
resigned to watching South Africa plunge towards 
disaster. 

There is much cause for depression and pessimism, 
but I think, also, that recent events may have given 
cause for new hope and optimism. The provincial 
elections have shown that the Nationalists are not 
only past their peak, but have begun to decline. The 
progressive ‘dissidents’ of the opposition United 
Party made some inroads into the majorities of their 
reactionary counterparts, and the Liberals made 
substantial advances on votes polled by them at pre- 
vious elections, The African National Congress re- 
mains, more than ever, dedicated to the policy of 
non-racialism. 

In truth, the wise and the alert have sensed the need 
for change away from policies of racial domination; 
great pressures will still be needed to move the voters 
as a whole, who have been deluded into thinking 
that such policies are profitable. British people can 
help in the creation of these pressures in the know- 
ledge that there is a growing group of people 
dedicated to non-racialism (and drawn from all races) 
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who can convert those pressures to advantage, at 
home 

At home the Africans are handicapped in creating 
pressures for there are so few weapons left in the 
ever-decreasing armoury of what remains legal. The 
best way of avoiding violence is to achieve success 
for a non-violent weapon. The African National 
Congress has asked people in Britain to abstain from 
South African goods, and an organised campaiga 
will shortly be announced, which will last one month, 
A great number of White Liberals support this 
appeal. I, myself, am a former South African diplo- 
mat who resigned two years ago, as a small personal 
protest against apartheid, and | would like to join 
my voice to the appeal.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK VAN RENSBURG 

London 


X MARKS THE SPOT 

Sir.—We are used to the Liberals speaking with 
different voices, but Sir Jeremy Mostyn must really 
not repudiate his leader at such an early date, nor 
indeed purport to speak for Mr. Grimond. 

This is what Mr. Grimond wrote in 1958: 

Suppose a House of Commons is returned 
with about 310 Socialists, 280 Tories and forty 
Liberals. This would show that the voters 
wanted a Liberal influence brought to bear on 
the Government, to guide it on Liberal lines and 
to restrain it from the wilder Socialist follies. 

And in 1959 he said: 

If the election resulted in the Liberals holding 
the balance in the House of Commons they 
would not make government impossible. A 
summit meeting and general talks could go on 
with a fair measure of general backing. . .. 
Many voters would be asking: “What will hap- 
pen in the next four or five years if | vote 
Liberal?’ 

You will have taken a most effective step in 
determining the kind of Government you are 
going to get. You may not determine whether 
you get a Tory or a Socialist Government— 
but what is more important perhaps is to in- 
fluence how a Tory or Socialist Government 
will behave. 

Surely Mr. Simon and | were right in saying that 
the Liberals’ real aspiration in the election was to 
hold the balance of power. There is nothing to ve 
ashamed of in this—it is the most effective way 
for a minority to make its influence felt.—Yours 
faithfully. 

S. KNOX CUNNINGHAM 
House of Commons, SW1 


THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sir.—lIn his attack on the BBC’s Yugoslav Service 
your anonymous correspondent expresses approval 
of the commentaries which | broadcast to Yugoslavia 
for some years and asserts that I was silenced. The 
fact is that nobody silenced me. | silenced myself. 
It is true that our Embassy in Belgrade was beginning 
to feel that my commentaries were tactless and even 
officious. But I might still be broadcasting to Yugo- 
slavia, perhaps less censoriously, had I not decided, 
for personal reasons, to leave the BBC. 

If there is to be a ‘full-scale investigation’ into 
the policy and programmes of the Yugoslav Service, 
I hope the investigators will bear in mind the very 
difficult problems of broadcasting to so unique a 
country as Yugosiavia. It is not a satellite; and the 
regime, for all its faults and limitations, is fat 
more liberal than those under which the other peoples 
of Eastern Europe have to live. Only harm could 
follow if the difference were ignored, and 
Yugoslavia treated as if it were on the same footing 
as Bulgaria or Rumania. 

There is the further consideration that it has been 
the policy of the Western Powers to uphold and 
assist the Tito regime. ‘Z. Marn’ may think that the 
policy has been one of cynical opportunism. But 
the BBC is not to blame; and surely it cannot ¢ 
expected, every time we shake hands with Tito, 
whisper behind its hand that we do not really meaf 
it. We must accept the implications of our policy 
and take comfort from the fact that the Yugoslav 
people live today under better conditions than anyone 
could have thought possible ten years ago. 

It is not the best we could wish for them. But the 
gain is a real one; and ill-considered intervention by 
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the BBC could easily cause some of it to be lost. 
On the other hand, it is not impossible for the 
BBC, with tact and intelligence, to foster liberalising 
tendencies in Yugoslavia. It is hard to see what other 
task it could in honesty assume. Those who, in one 
way or another, have power and influence in Yugo- 
slavia make up a large and by no means unreceptive 
audience. To hold their attention it is not necessary 
to fellow-travel or pander to Communist suscep- 
tibilities. The essential thing is that the arguments 
used and. when necessary, the criticism, should be 
well informed, intelligent and sincere. It is easy 
enough to churn out elementary anti-Communist 
propaganda which will satisfy the pressure groups 
with interests in Bush House and serve to keep the 
inquisitors at bay. But it will cause the people we 
want to reach to turn off their sets. not in indignation 
but from sheer boredom.—Yours faithfully, 

D. L. CLARKE 
C hase Cottage, C hase Lane, Haslen re 
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Sir,—-It is impossible not to sympathise with your 
Yugoslav correspondent’s criticism of the BBC. 
Bashing the BBC has always been popular and fre- 
quently justified. All the same, your correspondent’s 
strictures and your editorial comment should have 
been addressed to Whitehall, and not to the Corpora- 
tion which manages the external broadcasting ser- 
vices for the Government. 

This basic point was also overlooked in Mr. Peter 
Wiles’s ‘investigation’ of the BBC Russian Service 
some months ago, but it is really the root of the 
matter. Public money pays for the external ‘services; 
their terms of reference (including the languages 
used) are specified to a considerable degree by the 
Government, and if the Yugoslav Service is being 
kind to Tito *Z. Marn’ can safely assume that this is 
what is wanted in Carlton House Terrace. 

Any investigation such as suggested in your 
columns would be worthless if it were again to ignore 
the control exercised by the FO over the BBC's 
European Services. The working arrangements which 
make this control possible are ill-defined and un- 
known to the public. It is therefore impossible to 
assess the degree of independence, if any. which the 
BBC enjoys in this sector, The taxpayer should be 
given a chance to know how, and by whom, his 
money is being spent. If more were known about the 
links between the Foreign Office and Bush House, 
criticisms, such as those put forward repeatedly by 
the Spectator, could be addressed to more appro- 
priate quarters.—Yours faithfully, 

O. PICK 
Belstone, Upper Warren Avenue, Mapledurham, 
Reading 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Sir,—Mr. Brian Inglis has got so tied up concerning 
polls and Don’t Knows (issue of October 23) that it 
is hopeless to try to follow him in the labyrinth he 
has created for himself. The only method is to pro- 
ceed by a series of statements which, in total. will 
answer the questions which | gather he is asking or 
implying. 
1.Between 1955 and 1959 we showed in our polls 
that when the Conservative Government seemed to 
be in trouble the number of persons saying “Don't 
Know’ increased. Therefore, the size and the 
existence of the Don’t Know group was an 
important political fact. Mr. Brian Inglis confuses 
this aspect of the problem with a quite different 
aspect. i.e., the arithmetical accuracy of the polls. 
The two things must be kept quite separate, if one 
is going to talk any sense on the polls. 
. We will follow this group to their election denoue- 
ment. During the campaign the number of Don't 
Knows continued to increase up till the last week- 
end. Our final poll showed that the number of 
Don’t Knows had decreased and that those who 
had decided had gone mainly to the Conservatives 
Hence our final headlines ‘Don’t Knows Turn to 
the Right,’ and this is what everyone would expect. 
bearing in mind this group (from the Don’t Knows) 
were mainly dissident Conservatives. 
3. Another, and completely different, group among 
the Don’t Knows were apathetic Labour supporters. 
The Guardian on October 7 carried a story based 
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on an interview with myself, headed ‘Don’t Knows 
—Won't Goes.’ This was the main group left at 
the cnd, and since they were largely ex-Labour 
voters, they naturally tended, if they came off the 
fence, to come down on the Labour side. But as 
mentioned in paragraph 4 below we had issued an 
important warning. 

.In our release of October 7 we said that voting 
intention among Labour supporters was not strong, 
that Labour was in danger, as a consequence. We 
wrote next day, polling day, of *. . . something 
approaching a major Tory victory,’ and cautioned 
readers that the figures which we were now publish- 
ing were not weighted for turnout. We had already 
shown, October 7, that this weighting gave the 
Tories a sizeable lead of 5 to 7 percentage points. 
We have learned useful lessons about presenting 
our results for the future. Let us hope that persons 
like Mr. Inglis who venture to make comments on 
the poils and their performance have also learned 
something: that they should know what they are 
talking about before they open their mouths.— 

Yours faithfuily, 


» 


A” 


HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 

2/1] Regent Street, W1 

[Brian Inglis writes: ‘I created no labyrinth: | 
merely asked a question. I shall now ask it again. If 
the National Opinion Poll forecast a gap between 
Conservative and Labour of 3.6 per cent., and the 
Gallup Poll of 1.5 per cent., how can both have been 
right—particularly when the actual gap turned out 
to be 5.4 per cent.?’"—Editor, Spectator.] 

* 

Sin.—The major Tory victory was also, it seems, a 
major victory for the Gallup Poll. But, however 
different the result, Dr. Durant would still have -had 
ample material for claiming a spectacular triumph 
for his system. A small Tory majority was clearly 
forecast (Tory lead of 1.5 per cent. on polling day); 
so was a Labour victory (Labour lead of 1 per cent. 
on ‘inclinations’); while a deadlock was foreseen with 
equal prescience and confidence (‘neck and neck’ a 
few days before the poll). 

Whether the penny comes down heads or tails, 
or on its edge, Dr. Durant can always be shown to 
have called correctly. This seems to be completely 
satisfactory to him, and completely ridiculous to 
nearly everybody else.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT D. ACLAND 
The Hoppet, Sheering, Bishop's Stortford, Herts 


THE OFF-WHITE HIGHLANDS 


Sirn,—Mr. T. R. M. Creighton began his article en- 
titled ‘The Off-White Highlands’ with the allegation 
that ‘right-wing Europeans of Group Captain Briggs’s 
United Party (and this means most of the farmers) 
condemn it utterly [the Kenya Government's Ses- 
sional Paper on the White Highlands].’ Does he 
not know that the chairman of the United Party, 
Mr. A. T. Culwick, has publicly declared that ‘a 
great many of us are perfectly prepared to see the 
principle of Africans farming in the Highlands’? 

Spectator readers ought not to be misled on points 
of essential fact—or by such tendentious innuendoes 
as Mr. Creighton’s reference to ‘Kenyatta’s supposed 
but not very definite complicity in Mau Mau.’ It was 
because of his very definite complicity in Mau Mau 
that Kenyatta was sentenced to imprisonment, and 
it was for that reason that the court recommended 
that. when the sentence had been served, the Gover- 
nor should consider restricting his future movements. 

Your correspondent is perfectly entitled to criticise 
proposals or actions with which he disagrees, but not, 
I submit, to misrepresent the plain facts. 

Perhaps I should add that I have for years argued 
that the criterion for ownership and occupation of 
land in the White Highlands ought to be changed 
from that of race to that of good husbandry. Several 
years ago the removal of racial barriers was strongly 
recommended by the Royal Commission on Land 
and Population in East Africa, but the settler politi- 
cians who agreed with that point of view unfor- 
tunately lacked the courage and persistence by which 
they might have won the support of the majority of 
the White farming community. Many of the Euro- 
pean landowners are liberal-minded, forward-looking 
men, and some have expressed their willingness to 
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set an example by leasing land to Africans as soon 
as that becomes legally possible. Anyone with real 
knowledge of Kenya should be aware of these 
matters; yet Mr. Creighton implies that no European 
may be willing to sell or rent land in the Highlands 
to a non-European. 

Another point which should be made clear to your 
readers is that the White Paper would have been 
introduced months ago if the African elected mem- 
bers of the Legislature had not then been engaged in 
boycotting that body. That compelled the Govern- 
ment to delay, for the African extremists would 
otherwise have claimed that the proposals were the 
fruit of their obduracy. To anyone who may feel 
that the Government should have acted years earlier, 
I would recall that it was then dealing with the Mau 
Mau (Kikuyu) rebellion, which started in 1952 and 
is still not officially ended.—Yours faithfully, 

F. S. JOELSON 
Editor. East Africa and Rhodesia 
66 Great Russell Street, WC1 


HYPOCRISY? 

Sir,—The Rev. Austin Lee is so full of pity for 
homosexuals that he misses the point of my com- 
ment on the case of the Consett boy. 

I was not concerned with the nature of the boy's 
offence, but with the shocking fact that a boy could 
be kept in prison for three months awaiting trial, 
and in consequence driven to suicide. I said it was 
hypocritical of us to criticise legal cruelty in the 
United States while we tolerated such cruelty here. 
A comment which I hope has the support of most 
people in this country, whatever their views about 
homosexuals may be.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GORDON 
Sunday Express, Fleet Street, EC4 


TELLING THE PATIENT 

Sirn,—Dr. Moore, who appears to have canvassed 
the entire medical profession on this point, suffers— 
as do the 90 per cent. of his colleagues who 
apparently ticked the appropriate spot on his ques- 
tionnaire—from a high-minded but misguided con- 
ception of his profession. Satiated with journalistic 
descriptions of the doctor who holds a patient's life 
in his hands, he has reached the stage when the life 
is detached from the patient, who becomes an ob- 
scure being remotely supplying the raw material. 

The point is surely that it is the patient's life and 
no one else’s, and the fact to be faced is that the 
patient has an incontestable right to know, and not 
whether it is right to tell him. 

Dr. Moore suggests that the people who consult 
him ‘do not want to know that they have a limited 
time to live.” As a statistical conclusion this would 
no doubt apply to—shall we say?—90 per cent. of 
the population. Few, indeed, would celebrate the 
receipt of such information. But is it right to assume, 
as Dr. Moore does, that if the information was 
available they would still rather not know? No one 
would wish to be told his house was on fire, but if 
it is on fire he has a right to know, to say the least. 

I believe people take a much more serious view 
of life than Dr. Moore seems prepared to admit. A 
person with a limited time to live may want to do 
something with the life that is still his: the sinner 
may wish to repent, the mouse to become a lion, the 
modest man to kick over the bushel. Short though 
it may be, it is still his life to live and his must be 
the choice: who else will dare to decide how it will 
be spent? I would not thank my doctor for playing 
psychiatrist-cum-deus ex machina with my life.— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. G. WEAVER 
68 Manor Drive, Hinchley Wood, Esher, Surrey 


ALMOST HUMAN 
Sir,—In his apprehension lest the compositor, being 
human, should err, Bernard Levin publicly urges him 
to distinguish between the Christian names of Mr. 
Morgan Phillips and Lord Milford’s heir. Himself 
obviously unaware that the surname of Mr. Wogan 
Philipps is also different, Mr. Levin emerges as almost 
human.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK SINGLETON 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 
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The Oxford History of England 
VOLUME V 


THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 1307-1399 
MAY MCKISACK 


Reviewing the period in the light of modern scholarship 
and of some recently edited texts, the author deals with 
political crises, legal, parliamentary and administrative 
developments, the Hundred Years War, the Church, and 
various social and economic topics. 355 net 


THE GREEK EAST AND 
THE LATIN WEST 

A Study in the Christian Tradition 
PHILIP SHERRARD 


The division of Christendom into the Greek East and 
the Latin West has its origin far back in history but its 
consequences still affect Western civilization. This study 
seeks to indicate both the fundamental character and 
some of the results of this division. The author contrasts 
the metaphysical bases of Greek Christian thought with 
thoseof the Latin West, and shows how the deep 
divergence of thought has affected the history of ideas 
and hence the whole course of European history. 255 net 


PORTRAITS OF RUSSIAN 
PERSONALITIES 

Between Reform and Revolution 
RICHARD HARE 


‘His scholarly but eminently readable book tells us more 
about the Russian character than anything that has been 
written for many years. The reappraisal was necessary 
in the light of changed criticism in both Russia and this 
country...’ Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart in the GLASGow 
HERALD Illustrated 42s net 
Book Society Recommendation 


CONTEMPORARY CANADA 
MIRIAM CHAPIN 


Here is a provocative book dealing with every aspect of 
modern Canadian life and covering every geographical 
region. ‘She has brought to her task of explaining 
Canada... a sound understanding of commerce, 
industry and politics, and a sensitive and discriminating 
acquaintance with the arts. As a consequence 

Mrs Chapin has produced one of the best general books 
on Canada since the works of Andre Sigfried and 

F. R. Scott, published in the 1930s.’ 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 505 net 
/ 


SOVIET ECONOMIC AID 


The New Aid and Trade Policy 
in Underdeveloped Countries 


JOSEPH BERLINER 


Throughout the underdeveloped nations of the world, 
Soviet emissaries are offering trade agreements, 
long-term credit at low interest rates, and technical 
assistance. This book examines many disturbing aspects 
of this Soviet policy. (Council on Foreign Relations) 
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A History of 
GREECE 


TO 322 B.C. 


N. G. L. HAMMOND 


Greek history has extraordinary vitality, 
being constantly enriched by dis- 
coveries in art, archaeology and letters. 
Here, for general reader and scholar 
alike, is a modern interpretation of 
Greek ideas, culture, and actions, in 
which reference is made throughout to 
the sources of our knowledge. This is 
the first major history of Greece to be 
published for over fifty years. 
Illustrated 35s net 
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This record of the modern schoolchild’s 
strange and primitive culture is based 
on information collected from five 
thousand children in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. It includes descriptions of 
seasonal customs, initiation rites, super- 
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and chants, and traditional slang, and 
shows that many of the formulas 
children use today have been the same 
for generations. Text maps 35s net 
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RICHARD ELLMANN 


‘In a year of notable biographies, Mr 
Ellmann’s carefully and lovingly detailed 
book stands out as a maSter work.... 
It is... Mr Ellmann’s great achieve- 
ment to have brought out, behind the 
protective dignity of “Mr Joyce”, the 
loving and suffering simplicity of the 
real man.’ THE TIMES Iilustrated 63s net 
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THE DIARIES OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 
VOLUME III: 1874-1889 


Selected and edited by JOAN EVANS 
and the late J. H. WHITEHOUSE 


This third volume, which includes an index, completes 
the work: volume I, 1835-1847, was published in 1956 
and volume II, 1948-1873, in 1958. 

Illustrated 70s net each volume 


ALEXANDER POPE 


The Poetry of Allusion 


REUBEN ARTHUR BROWER 


The author shows how Pope makes allusion serve not 
as an end in itself, but to bring the reader to a richer 
and livelier understanding of the poetry. In each essay 
on the principal works he tries to help the modern 
reader to feel the presence of Virgil, Horace, and Homer 
in something like the way in which Pope and his 


contemporaries felt it. 355 net 


NEW ZEALAND 
LITERATURE: A Survey 


E. H. MCCORMICK 


‘One important aspect of Mr McCormick’s book is the 
emphasis he places on contemporary New Zealand 
writing. Katherine Mansfield was not an isolated 
phenomenon, a “‘literary sport”. The poetry of, among 
others, James K. Baxter, and the novels of Dan Davin 
and James Courage compel serious critical attention.’ 
SCOTSMAN , 22s 6d net 


A DEFENCE OF 
FREE LEARNING 


LORD BEVERIDGE 

*, .. packed with prosaic facts and by no means prosaic 
quotations from witnesses, its effect is powerful. 

It shows practical civilization making efforts still to 
function against a gruesome background of organized 


persecution and contagious cruelty.” NEW STATESMAN 
18s net 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
IMAGINATION 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 


*...a critique of existing traditions of sociology, and a 
statement of how sociology ought to be conducted .... 
hard-hitting, cogent, clearly put, and at times brilliant.’ 
SPECTATOR 25s net 


CONQUEST OF 
VIOLENCE 


The Gandhian Philosophy 
of Conflict 


JOAN V. BONDURANT 


The subject of the book is Gandhi’s Satyagraha, or 
politics of non-violence. It is not a political history but 
rather a book which abstracts from recent events in 
India theoretical lines of thought about social and 
political conflict. (Princeton University Press) 
32s 6d net 
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She Was a Child and I Was a Child 


By KINGSI 


EW books published in this country since the 

King James Bible can have set up more eager 
expectation than Lolita,* nor, on the other hand, 
can any work have been much better known in 
advance to its potential audience. The interest of 
this first British issue, indeed, is likely to be less 
in what the thing is actually like—you and I had 
already got hold of it somehow, hadn't we?—than 
in what ‘they’ will say about it. ‘They’ in this case 
covers a far wider spectrum than usual, all the 
way from the inevitable big-review-plus-leader- 
plus-interminable-correspondence in The Times 
Literary Supplement to the stern clashes of per- 
sonality and taste round the local Boots counter; 
and somewhere in the middle will come Richard 
Hoggart, Cassandra, Lord Montgomery, two or 
three bishops, Dame Edith Sitwell, the chairman 
of the Bournemouth East Conservative Associa- 
tion, Dr. Bronowski, Professor Ayer, John 
O’London, Mr. Bevan and every last one of the 
couple of hundred thousand people in Britain who 


have, or can scrounge, access to some public 
medium. It is encouraging to see all this concern 


for a book of serious literary pretension, even if 
some of the concern, while serious enough, is not 
literary in the way we ordinarily think of it. One 
would be even more encouraged if the book in 
question were not so thoroughly bad in both 
senses: bad as a work of art, that is, and morally 
bad—though certainly not obscene or porno- 
graphic. 

At that last qualification I suspect I shall lose 
quite a number of my readers, even if they are 
Spectator readers—though I cannot see anything 
wrong in enjoying the kind of hot book that so 
many acquirers of Lolita will have found to their 
chagrin that it is not. But I take it as fairly prob- 
able that these are the kind of people who kept 
the book at the top of the American best-seller 
lists week after week, and who will doubtless do 
the same or better over here. Perception of this 
probability, together with an understandable 
desire to protect serious literature from the assaults 
of official and unofficial wowsers, has had its share 
in evoking the wild hosannas of praise for Lolita 
that have been ringing round the civilised world. 
As things are, it is not enough that such a book 
should be declared non-obscene in the eyes of any 
reasonable person; it must be declared great as 
well if it is to be quite safe. The issue is further 
complicated by the fact that what really offends 
the wowsers is not just presumptive obscenity, but 
this in combination with an insufficiently reverent 
attitude in sexual matters. Thus in the case of The 
Philanderer, an instructive semi-precedent to that 
of Lolita, what got the thing into the courts was 
the theme of philandering as such, rather than any 
corruptive power imaginable as residing in 
individual passages and expressions. Actually 
there can have been few books of overtly sexual 
content written out of stronger moral conviction 


* Lovrra. By Vladimir Nabokov. (Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson, 21s.) 


EY AMIS 


or in purer terms (or with duller imypact). If only 
the hero had been properly ‘in love, his bedroom 
antics could have been detailed down to the last 
twitch without anyone taking much notice. 
Lolita, accordingly, reaches the British public 
preceded by a sort of creeping barrage of critical 
acclaim: I expect great things from the jacket, 
which I have not yet seen. Meanwhile, I note a 
nine-page appendix in which thirty-one critics 
from nine countries fire off their commendatory 
salvoes. Only a few of these are content to assert 
the mere inoffensiveness of the work; the majority, 
from Lord Boothby via Heikki Brotherus in the 
Finnish Soumen Kuvalehti down to Dorothy 
Parker, go on to extol its high moral seriousness 
and or (usually and) its outstanding literary 
merits: distinguished—beauty—beauty—brilliant 
great — major — masterpiece — power — great 
beautiful—beautiful—masterpiece. That ought 
to be enough to roll up both flanks of any local 
bench or libraries committee of even the highest 
wowser morale, not to speak of more elevated 
powers, and this is fine as far as it goes. But it 
would be a pity if all the ‘masterpiece’ stuff got 
treated seriously, especially in view of the critical 
direction it takes. Beauty and beautiful and their 
synonyms set the tone here, and there is much talk 
of style. The long battle against style still hangs 
in the balance, and a reverse over Lolita could be 
damaging. 
Style, a personal style, a distinguished style, 


-usually turns out in practice to mean a high 


idiosyncratic noise-level in the writing, with plenty 
of rumble and wow from imagery, syntax and 
diction: Donne, Pater, Virginia Woolf. There is, 
however, a good deal of nostalgia for style nowa- 
days among people of oldster age-group or literary 
training: it shows in snorting accusations of grace- 
lessness levelled against some younger novelists 
and merges into the hankering for ‘experiment’ 
that still dies hard. Those interested will have 
noticed a connection here with that yearning for 
uplift, or rich man’s Billy Graham, which 
masquerades as reasoned antipathy to modern 
British philosophy. If we have not got Kant or 
Nietzsche, at least we have Colin Wilson. And if 
we have not got Ruskin or Carlyle, at least we 
have Nabokov: 

She adored brilliant water and was a remark- 
ably smart diver. Comfortabiy robed, I would 
settle down in the rich post-meridian shade after 
my own demure dip, and there I would sit, with a 
dummy book or a bag of bonbons, or both, or 
nothing but my tingling glands, and watch her 
gambol, rubber-capped, bepearled, smoothly 
tanned, as glad as an ad, in her trim-fitted satin 
pants and shirred bra. Pubescent sweetheart! 
How smugly would I marvel that she was mine, 
mine, mine, and revise the recent matitudinal 
swoon to the moan of the mourning doves, and 
devise the late afternoon one, and slitting my 
sun-speared eyes, compare Lolita to whatever 
other nymphets parsimonious chance collected 
around her for my anthological delectation and 
judgment; and today, putting my hand on my 


635 


ailing heart, I really do not think that any of 
them ever surpassed her in desirability, or if they 
did, it was so two or three times at the most, in a 
certain light, with certain perfumes blended in 
the air—once in the hopeless case of a pale 
Spanish child, the daughter of a heavy-jawed 
nobleman, and another time—mais je divague. 
No extract, however, could do justice to the sus- 
tained din of pun, allusion, neologism, alliteration, 
cynghanedd, apostrophe, parenthesis, rhetorical 
question, French, Latin, anent, perchance, would 
fain, for the nonce—here is style and no mistake. 
One will be told, of course, that this is the ‘whole 
point, that this is the hero, Humbert Humbert, 
talking in his own person, not the author, and 
that what we are getting is ‘characterisation.’ All 
right; but it seems ill-advised to characterise logo- 
mania by making it talk 120,000 words at us, and 
a glance at Nabokov’s last novel, Pnin, which is 
not written in the first person, establishes that this 
is Nabokov talking (there is non-stylistic evidence 
too). The development of this émigré’s euphuism 
is a likely consequence of Nabokov’s having had 
to abandon his natural idiom, as he puts it, his 
‘untrammelled, rich and infinitely docile Russian 
tongue for a second-rate brand of English, devoid 
of any of those apparatuses—the baffling mirror, 
the black velvet backdrop, the implied associations 
and traditions—which the native illusionist, frac- 
tails flying, can magically use to transcend the 
heritage in his own way. This, which enacts the 
problem witu characteristic tricksy indirection, 
also implies its solution as the laborious confection 
of equivalent apparatuses in the adoptive 
language : the whole farrago of imagery, archaism, 
etc., which cannot strike even the most finely 
tuned foreign ear as it strikes that of the native 
English-speaker. The end product sadly invokes a 
Charles Atlas muscle-man of language as opposed 
to the healthy and useful adult. 


We know well enough that every style has a way 
of infiltrating what is being presented, so that, 
offered as the vehicle of Humbert’s soliloquy, this 
style is involved with the entire moral tenor of the 
book. Thus Humbert is not only decadently 
sophisticated and tortuously imaginative and self- 
regardingly detached, he is also all of these things 
as he describes his seduction of the twelve-year- 
old Lolita and his long history of cohabitation 
with her. All this is arguably Humbert himself, 
and so is his account, ‘delightfully witty’ in 
implication, of his murder of a rival; but the many 
totally incidental cruelties—the bloody car wreck 
by the roadside that brings into view the kind of 
shoe Lolita covets, the wounding of a squirrel, 
apparently just for fun—bring the author into 
consideration as well, and I really don’t care which 
of them is being wonderfully mature and devastat- 
ing when Lolita’s mother (recently Humbert’s 
wife) is run over and killed : 


I should explain . . . that the fellow with the 
glasses was Frederick Beale, Jr., driver of the 
Packard; that his 79-year-old father, whom the 
nurse had just watered on the green bank where 
he lay—a banked banker so to speak—was not in 
a dead faint, but was comfortably and methodi- 
cally recovering from a mild heart attack or its 
possibility; and, finally, that the laprobe on the 
sidewalk (where she had so often pointed out to 
me with disapproval the crooked green cracks) 
concealed the mangled remains of Charlotte 
Humbert, who had been knocked down and 
dragged several feet by the Beale car as she 
was hurrying across the street. . . . Three doc- 
tors . . . presently arrived on the scene and took 
over. The widower, a man of exceptional self- 
control, neither wept nor raved. He staggered a 
bit, that he did; but he opened his mouth only to 
impart such information or issue such directions 
as were strictly necessary in connection with the 
identification, examination and disposal of a dead 








woman, the top of her head a porridge of bone, 
brains, bronze hair and blood. 
That's the boy, Humbert/ Nabokov: alliterative 
to the last. 

There comes a point where the atrophy of moral 
sense, evident throughout this book, finally leads 
to dullness, fatuity and unreality. Humbert’s ‘love’ 
for Lolita is a matter of the senses, even of the 
membranes; his moments of remorse are few, brief 
and unconvincing; it never really occurs to him 
to ask himself just what the hell he thinks he is 
up to. There is plenty of self-absorption around us, 
heaven knows, but not enough on this scale to be 
worth writing about at length, just as the mad are 
much less interesting than the sane. And—here 
again the author heaves into view—the human 
circuit of Lolita, for all its geographical sweep, 
is suffocatingly narrow: the murderee is Humbert 
over again, Humbert's old queer pal is Humbert 
and unnecessary, Lolita’s mother talks like Hum- 
bert, writes letters in Humbert’s style, so does 
Lolita’s girl-chum—the whole affair is Humbert 
gleefully meditating about Lolita, looking up to 
be ever so European about some American thing, 
then gleefully meditating again. There is, further, 
an appalling poverty of incident and even of nar- 
rative: the central episode of the book, a long 
illicit motel-tour round the States, is related in 
catalogue, without scenes, as near as possible with- 
out the singling-out of individual occasions; 
meditation again, an exercise in the frequentative 
imperfect tense—there’s one you missed, 
Nabokov/ Humbert boy. 

The only success of the book is the portrait of 
Lolita herself. I have rarely seen the external 
ambience of a character so marvellously realised, 
and yet there is seldom more than the necessary 
undertone of sensuality. Here she is playing 
tennis: 


the white wide little-boy shorts, the slender 


waist, the apricot midriff, the white breast- 


THE EXPOSE OF TORTURE, SAD- 
ISM AND MURDER BY BRITISH 
PRISON EMPLOYEES IN KENYA, 
AND THE FRENCH SPECIAL 
BRANCH IN PARIS ...AND OF 
THE ATTEMPTS BY BOTH 
GOVERNMENTS TO HIDE THE 
FACTS FROM THE WORLD. 


7s. 6d. 
JOHN CALDER 
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kerchief whose ribbons went up and encircled her 
neck to end behind in a dangling knot leaving 
bare her gaspingly young and adorable apricot 
shoulder blades with that pubescence and those 


lovely gentle bones, and the smooth, downward- 
tapering back. Her cap had a white peak... . 
She would wait and relax for a bar or two of 
white-lined time before going into the act of 


serving, and often bounced the ball once or twice, 


or pawed the ground a little, always at ease, 

rather vague about the score, always 
cheerful as she so seldom was in the dark life she 
led at home. 

The pity is that Humbert could not care less about 

the darkness of her life at home, and although the 

teenage vulgarity of Lolita’s behaviour is caught 

with 


either 


airways 


an equal precision he could not care less 

ibout what she was really like. She is a 
‘portrait’ in a very full sense, devotedly watched 
and listened to but 
object of desire but never of curiosity. 
did she do in Humbert’s presence but play tennis 
and eat sundaes and go to bed with him? What did 
they talk about? What did they actually get up to? 
Apart from a few sentences of elegant hot-book 
euphemism—reminding us that the work first saw 
the light under the imprint of the Olympia Press, 
Paris—we are not even told that. Do not mis- 
understand me if I say that one of the troubles 
with Lolita is that, so far from being too porno- 
graphic, it is not pornographic enough. 

As well as moral and beautiful, the book is also 
held to be funny, often devastatingly so, and 
satirical. As for the funny part, all that registered 
with me were a few passages where irritation 
caused Humbert to drop the old style-scrambler 
for a moment and speak in clear. The satirical 
thing is a bit better, but it has been rather foisted 
on to Lolita as a result of the eagerness of Ameri- 
cans to hear the worst of themselves. V. S. 
Pritchett’s comparison with The Loved One is 
apt in a different way from that intended: both 
books score the expected points with great gusto, 
neither is nearly as devastating as dozens of books 
by Americans, neither is acceptable as ~ picture 
of America. Perhaps only native-born Americans 
can provide this, which leads one to reflect that 
Nabokov’s tragedy has been his separation from 
Europe, the source of his natural subject-matter 
as well as of his natural language. There is nothing 
in Lolita as fine as the seven pages of ‘Colette,’ a 
story of his dating from 1948 in which the germ of 
Lolita is clearly discernible. Here is the same little 
monkey with the long-toed bare feet and the bruise 
on her tender skin, inciting the author to a 
reminiscence of Carmen—in Lolita this reappears 
in the eerie modernised disguise of a pop song. 
The Biarritz world of pre-1914 is evoked with a 
tender intensity that none of the Middle West 
travelogues or Virginia moteliana can match; and 
here the hero, being like the heroine ten years old, 
allows his love to slip away from him down a 
path which Humbert, out of solipsistic brutality, 
and Nabokov, out of a deficiency of good sense, 
denied to Lolita: 

She took from her governess and slipped into 
my brother's hands a farewell present, a box of 
sugar-coated almonds, meant, I knew, solely for 
me, and instantly she was off, tap-tapping her 
glinting hoop through light and shade, around 
and around a fountain choked with dead leaves, 
near which I stood. The leaves mingled in my 
memory with the leather of her shoes and gloves, 
and there was, I remember, some detail in her 
attire (perhaps a ribbon on her Scottish cap, or 
the pattern of her stockings) that reminded me 
then of the rainbow spiral in a glass marble. I 
still seem to ‘be holding that wisp of iridescence, 
not knowing exactly where to fit it in, while she 
runs with her hoop ever faster around me and 
finally dissolves among the slender shadows cast 
on the gravelled path by the interlaced arches of 
its border, 


never conversed with, the 


What else 
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Dash and Doubt 


The Spare Chancellor: The Life of Walter Bage- 
hot. By Alastair Buchan. (Chatto and Windus 


25s.) 


1959 


THE large eyes, perceptive and melancholy, the 
Sensitive and passionate mouth half-hidden by the 
beard—it is the typical face of the Victorian Sage 
that greets us from the frontispiece of Mr. Alastair 
Buchan’s excellent biography. Yet Bagehot was 
perhaps nearer to Bloomsbury than to the 
Eminent Victorians who were his contemporaries. 
Mr. Buchan’s choice of the biographical form is 
justified, for Bagehot’s temperament, the ‘very 
curious combination of dash and doubt’ noted 
by an intimate friend, is the key to his ideas, while 
his personal position at the centre of the close-knit 
world of the mid-Victorian intellectuals provides 
a starting-point for the exploration of that whole 
society. Biography is not always the best way in 
which to write about an intellectual to whom 
externally nothing very much happened, but 
Bagehot’s thought is not sufficiently systematic to 
be treated on its own without the background of 
the personal circumstances of Bagehot’s life as a 
journalist and banker. (This perhaps accounts for 
the harsh treatment which Bagehot as a thinker 
received when Mr. St. John Stevas’s selection from 
his writings was reviewed here recently.) 

Bagehot was a journalist of genius, whose in- 
terests extended far beyond the financial sphere 
suggested by this book’s title. His influence on 
subsequent political commentators has, as Mr. 
Buchan suggests, been enormous. Certainly, he is 
one of the most quotable and quoted of writers, 
whether he is writing of literature (Dickens ‘de- 
scribes London like a special correspondent for 
posterity’) or of politics (‘Public opinion nowa- 
days is the opinion of the bald-headed man at the 
back of the omnibus’). His life is interesting be- 
cause of the way in which he reached his intel- 
lectual convictions, and because, under his 
editorship, the Economist achieved a position of 
influence which it has never lost. 

Bagehot came from a rich, mainly noncon- 
formist family in Somerset, and Mr. Buchan 
sketches his background in prose that recalls in 
style as well as substance the lush west country 
scenery he describes. What was unusual about 
Bagehot wag his education, and one of the most 
interesting parts of the book is the account of his 
years at Bristol College and then at the newly 
founded University College, London. The picture 
which emerges is rather different from that of the 
fierce battles for dissenters’ rights or the struggle 
for power of a rising middle-class, in terms of 
which English history in the 1830s and 1840s is 
sometimes conceived. Bagehot’s difficulties were 
private: his mother’s madness, the problem of 
combining an intellectual career with running the 
family bank, a delicate constitution which con- 
flicted with his natural energy, the religious doubts 
and questionings that were the essence of the intel- 
lectual life of the age. Externally, he took his place 
easily in a solid and cultivated bourgeois world. He 
was a school friend of Edward Fry, the father of 
Roger and Margery Fry, and was involved, that is 
to say, with that immense cousinage whose ramifi- 
cations Mr. Noel Annan has traced so carefully 
and so far. On going to Paris as a young man he 
was recommended to Madame Mohl (Florence 
Nightingale’s friend ‘Clarkey’) and witnessed 
Napoleon III’s coup d'état as a fascinated and 
fastidious spectator. George Eliot became a great 
friend. It was a world where one could breakfast 
with Mr. Gladstone and where de Tocqueville 
came in after dinner. 

It is, of course, with de Tocqueville that Bage 
hot must be compared. Both can claim to be the 
father of modern political studies; both felt deep 
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anxiely about contemporary political trends to- 
wards democracy. Bagehot, however, went beyond 
the field of historical and political commentary. 
In Physics and Politics, for instance, as well as in 
his economic studies, he attempted a general 
formulation of historical and sociological laws. 
Perhaps it is here that his work is least satisfac- 
tory; there is an occasional trace of Victorian pom- 
posity, and his ideas remain those of a journal- 
ist rather than a systematic philosopher. While 
Mr. Buchan makes a loyal attempt to analyse 
Bagehot’s general theories, the great merits of his 
book lie in the success with which he builds up the 
character and family background, and the insight 
he shows into mid-Victorian society. Like Cobden, 
Bagehot was a product of the successful middle 
class, and, like Cobden and unlike John Bright, he 
was convinced that this was the only class that was 
really trustworthy politically. From his youthful 
experience of street-fighting in Paris onwards, he 
was haunted by fear of the mob. His belief in a re- 
stricted democracy based on the representation of 
interests is a reflection of his own social position, 
and he has been an easy target for those who hunt 
out precursors of Fascist ideas, just as he has 
been an obvious idol for the fashionable cult of 
the ‘new conservatism.’ In fact his merits lie 
elsewhere : in the range of his interests, in his 
modesty, irony and seriousness. Bagehot will con- 
tinue to be read for his particular analyses rather 
than for his general speculation. The English 
Constitution not only illuminates the politics of 
the mid-nineteenth century and influenced King 
George V's conception of his duties, but it remains 
a model which has not yet been successfully 
imitated. 

And how true many of Bagehot's incidental 
remarks remain: ‘A man who tries to enter 
Parliament must be content to utter common 
thoughts, and to bind himself to the formularies 
of common creeds, or he will not succeed in his 
candidature.’ The last word about the election of 
1959 was already said in 1874. 

JAMES JOLI 


Up Against the Moralists 


Three Traditions of Moral Thought. By Dorothea 
Krook. (C.U.P., 30s.) 


CAMBRIDGE produces some surprising things— 
though Miss Krook looks at first deceptively 
orthodox. She proposes three types of moral 
thought in Europe—religious, secular and human- 
ist. Plato, St. Paul and, with reservations, St. 
Augustine represent the first. She pauses over 
Aristotle, for he’s inconsistent about the sununum 
bonum, but he points the way to the fully secu- 
larist position of Hobbes and Hume. Mill, Arnold, 
Bradley and D. H. Lawrence are then examined 
in the light of wot each rejects of Christian 
dogma. Miss Krook—dealing originally with an 
audience in the English school at Cambridge— 
takes up nine representative texts, from the 
Gorgias to The Man Who Died, glancing at their 
style, scrutinising them for internal coherence: and 
ends off with some expert notes on dialectical 
method and the 1958 Lambeth Conference. 

Her moralists are thin on the ground to 
carry three main traditions of European thought, 
and some look too big to fit neatly into a repre- 
sentative pattern. She cuts them down ruthlessly 
to size; so that her often brilliant analysis is apt 
'0 lead to lame conclusions—that Aristotle, for 
instance, had a low view of human nature (she 
's sharp with him on this), St. Paul an exalted one. 
The suspicion grows that Miss Krook is interested 
Mainly in a few simple propositions: and soon her 
©Wn convictions come fully into view. They are 
less orthodox than her method, and reveal a 
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humanist of a peculiarly dogmatic persuasion. We 
find that she believes in the mission of humanism 
to transform the Christian faith and make it ‘com- 
pletely and finally efficacious’; and in redemption 
through sexual love: and even in a humanist 
Messiah with unique knowledge of its power to 
redeem. Applied to the moralists of the past, her 
values are, to say the least, anachronistic. But they 
explain very well her position: she is simply up 
against them all—not only Hobbes who doesn't 
believe in love, or Hume who only believes in 
social sympathy, but up against Lawrence, who is 
too narrow for her. and St. Paul, who in another 
Way is narrow too. 

Her analytic intelligence never touches, how- 
ever, her own large and questionable assumptions. 
It's a common enough failing, and one wouldn't 
worry much if it didn't so often lead to basic 
insensitivity about texts. To improve Lawrence's 
doctrine, for instance, Miss Krook is betrayed 
into rewriting for us half of The Man Who Died 

—her text on sexual love—and offering the 
hypothetical result to the ‘angelic novelist’ Henry 
James. It is done, of course, with perfect 
academic gravity. But surely a good many of her 
Cambridge audience must have felt there was 
something wrong? 

ROBERT TAUBMAN 


Unbiography 


The Magic-Maker : E. E. Cummings. By Charles 
Norman. (Macmillan, New York, 41s. 6d.) 


E. E. CUMMINGS is an important poet and the | 


author of The Enormous Room, one of the best 


books to come out of America in the Twenties. He | 


rates, one concedes, a biography. Yet it seems a 
pity that one has to be written. Cummings is a 
reticent and elusive creature; his output has been 
small, much of it autobiographical and self- 
explanatory: he began as no one’s disciple, has 
ended as the master of ne cult and has shunned 
the critical factions; his life has been simply made 
up of work and private affairs. Being a friend of 


thirty-three years’ standing, Mr. Norman is not | 


the man to invade the privacy of his subject, and 
so what we have is a formal and faceless monu- 
ment, with a wealth of factual inscription on the 
pedestal. One is reminded of the dull biography 
of Whitman that the poet—another elusive figure 
using ‘I’ as a mask—sanctioned before his death. 
The facts are here all right, recorded with devoted 
exactitude: ‘Winter or summer, Cummings 
sketches the Square, quickly, skilfully, in a black- 
bound “Record” notebook of 180 lined and num- 
bered pages measuring seven by four and a quar- 
ter inches—Mr. Schwartz [the local stationer] has 
named it in his honour “the Cummings size.” * But 
the features of the man are nowhere to be seen, 
except in the self-portrait on the frontispiece. 
which shows that Cummings is a tolerable painter, 
even if not ‘one of the truly great creators of our 
time in paint.’ 

Mr. Norman is not much more illuminating 
about the magic than he is about the maker. 
Cummings’s poetry is well worth analysis: the 
sublime and the silly are tantalisingly mixed. 
At his worst he is a Georgian in typographical 
fancy dress: the freak layout is usually a seduc- 
tion of the eye at the expense of the ear. less 
often a successful form of musical notation. Yet 
his best lyrics achieve the same sort of imme- 
diacy as the Zen painter sought, who used paper 


so thin that if he paused for thought the surface | 


broke. His concern has been to shake up the pre- 
conceptions which the structure of language 
imposes on mind and heart and eye. By gram- 
matical sabotage—the transformation of ad- 
verbs and verbs into nouns and other devices— 





THE OWL OF 


MINERVA 


GUSTAV REGLER 


‘A book of high quality. Hitherto 
the name of Gustav Regler as a 
German novelist, poet and ex-Com- 
munist has been unknown to me. It 
is, no doubt, my loss. His autobiog- 
raphy, ably translated, shows that 
he is a sensitive writer with a rich, 
deep nature.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
30s. 


THE CURTAIN 
FALLS 


MAURICE DRUON 


A great trilogy about the decline of 
French society between the wars, 
by a writer whose assured talent can 
fill a wide stage with a changing 
succession of vivid characters. 

668 pages. 255. 


BURNING 


SECRET 


Gordon McDonell 


‘The story is told by a boy of 12, 

living with his family in a small 

Swiss town . . . evokes not only the 

joys and pains of boyhood, but the 

dignity of the English before the first 

world war.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
16s. 


QUIET 


AS MOSS 
Andrew Young 


A selection of his mature and deli- 
cate poems chosen specifically for 
those qualities of rhythm and imag- 
ery which appeal to children. 9s. 6d. 


THE FAIR TO 


MIDDLING 
Arthur Calder-Marshall 


‘It is a combination of entertain- 

ment and moral fable, often witty 

and lyrical, sometimes wise. Just the 

thing for sophisticated children or 

grown-ups who still hanker after 

Lewis Carroll.’ GUARDIAN 
15s. 
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he has gone a long way towards fulfilling his 
own definition of the function of child art: ‘to 
undress one by one the soggy nouns whose 
agglomeration constitutes the mechanism of 
Normality, and to liberate the actual 
organic squirm—the IS.’ Anyone who has sus- 
pected a connection between the number of 
capitals in the German language and a tendency 
towards absiraction in the German mind can 
appreciate Cummings’s insistence on lower case, 
even if they cannot approve of such waggish- 
ness as five consecutive question marks or 
‘r-p-0-p-e-s-s-a-g-r’ as the first line of a poem on 
a grasshopper. JAMES MICHIE 


crisp 


Life With Freud 


Free Associations. By Ernest Jones. (Hogarth 
Press, 25s.) 
On the eve of a critical meeting in Munich of the 
International Psycho-Analytical Association, 
Jung, as President, sent a notification of the date 
of meeting to Ernest Jones, a loyal supporter 
of Freud’s, who was then in Florence. The date 
given by Jung was two days later than the 
actual date. Jones, however, discovered the 
actual date, and came. ‘When I turned up on 
time,’ he recalls in this book, ‘I thought I saw 
Jung start a little. In speaking to Freud about it 
afterwards I remarked that it was no doubt an 
unconscious slip; Freud retorted that a gentle- 
man wouldn't have that sort of unconscious.’ 
Freud, who made many good jokes, and 
spoiled many more, would no doubt have been 
quick to agree that this joke too had a serious 
meaning. Freud the man could be pre-Freudian in 
tiis outlook and, in practical affairs, sometimes 
found it more convenient to think in old-fashioned 
bourgeois terms than according to the trouble- 
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Stephen Spender: “Paul Ignotus’s book 
is essential reading for everyone who cares 
about humanity. It is an authentic record 
of the utmost significance—truthful, tragic 
and funny.” The Observer: “His satirical 
and slightly cynical humour did not desert 
,him in the midst of his most infernal 
sufferings and was, probably, one of the 
main factors which helped him to survive 
his ordeal. His account reveals not only 
the brutality of the A.V.H. terror familiar 
from earlier accounts but also its most 
incredible imbecility.” The Guardian: “A 
great love story . . . a moving affirmation 
of life.” The Times Literary Supplement: 
“A splendid testimonial to human dignity.” 


16s. 
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some and modern categories of psycho-analysis. 
Free Associations, despite its name, is full of un- 
intended revelations of the same attitude. Ernest 
Jones, staunchest of Freudians and author of 
the monumental Life and Work, shows himself in 
his unfinished autobiography to be often as 
unwary about his own possible unconscious. 
motives as, say, Ramsay MacDonald. ‘Envy of 
the more fortunate was never in my nature,’ he 
writes, speaking of the sources of his political 
opinions, ‘but hatred of oppression, impatience 
with conservatism and a wish for a happier 
society are stimuli that are bound to affect any 
sensitive person. . . . I have devoted my life to 
[psychology] and among the driving motives in 
so doing the meliorist ones were among the chief.’ 
Freud was more sceptical about noble motives, 
even those attributed to himself. To a woman 
who congratulated him on what he was doing to 
relieve suffering humanity he replied that he did 
not think that his sadistic impulses were 
sufficiently strong to require compensation in the 
way she suggested. The story is told, curiously 
enough, by Ernest Jones in The Young Freud. 

It is as an unfinished appendix to the three- 
volume life of Freud that Free Associations 
should be read. ‘Indeed,’ Mervyn Jones writes in 
the Epilogue, —and this illustrates the relationship 
between the two men—my father’s decision to 
write a definitive life of Freud, a labour which he 
knew must consume most or all of his own last 
years, accounts for the unfinished state of this 
book.’ As the self-portrait of a Freudian, Free 
Associations must often seem to us surprisingly 
uncritical, yet the human being revealed by it, 
even unconsciously, is both attractive and re- 
markable, with the cockiness of an early Wells 
hero, the sentiment and toughness of a Welshman, 
and the ingenuity of the diplomat of psycho- 
analysis. His Welshness, as he emphasises, was 
an important factor both in his acceptance of 
psycho-analysis and in his acceptance by psycho- 
analysts. Welsh speech and Welsh behaviour were 
a better preparation for the reception of the truths 
of psycho-analysis than would have been the 
usages of contemporary middle-class England. At 
a much later stage his ‘minority’ characteristics 
seem to have made it easy for him to be on good 
terms with another ‘minority’ then dominant in 
the psycho-analytic world: the Jews. Ernest Jones 
expresses this characteristically : ‘My Celtic mind, 
a little impatient of Anglo-Saxon placidity, com- 
placency, and slowness of imagination, responded 
gratefully to these qualities [liveliness, alertness, 
wit] and it was perhaps the chief reason why I 
enjoyed Jewish society.’ There is some reason to 
believe that this attitude was reciprocated. When 
Freud first met Jones ‘his first remark was to say 
that from my appearance I couldn't be English; 
was I not Welsh?’ This ‘ethnic eureka’—to cite a 
happy phrase of Dr. A. J. Leventhal—had no 
doubt its psycho-analytic relevance. Perhaps 


peoples who are repressed, however imperfectly, 


develop a greater aptitude for understanding the 
mechanisms of psychological repression and the 
revolt of the unconscious. 

DONAT O'DONNELL 


Overlord or Not 


Triumph in the West 1943-1946. Based on the 
Diaries of Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke. 
By Arthur Bryant. (Collins, 30s.) 
Like the first, this second volume of the Alan- 
brooke War Diaries is a profound study of Allied 
command in war, which is bound to involve a 
clash of personalities and of the means to be 
employed to gain the aim of the war. What was 
the aim? According to these diaries, and according 
to every other important book published in this 
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country and in the United States, it was the defeat 
of Germany, or, as Sir Winston Churchill puts it 
‘Victory—victory at all costs,’ and this has become 
the accepted view. 

Is it the correct one? It certainly is not, because 
the defeat of an enemy is no more than the means 
toward the end, which is to establish a profitable 
peace. The sole leading statesman of the anti- 
Hitler alliance who appreciated this fundamental 
truth was Stalin. Hence he won the war politically, 
while his allies did no more than assist him 
militarily to achieve his aim—the expansion of the 
Soviet regime. Hence the world of today. 

Although, as Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, Lord Alanbrooke was not responsible 
for policy, readers of his diaries are advised to bear 
the above remarks in mind, because out of the 
confusion of means with end are to be traced the 
many clashes between him and Sir Winston 
Churchill and the American Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
The most violent of them centred in whether the 
invasion of Italy, with which the present volume 
opens, should be pushed to the full, or whether it 
should be regarded as a secondary operation to 
the then projected cross-Channel invasion of 
France, code-named ‘Overlord.’ 

Until Hitler’s decisive defeat at Stalingrad, 
seven months before the invasion of Italy, there 
can be no doubt that the ‘Overlord’ project alone 
was the correct one. But after Stalingrad, when 
it was obvious that Hitler could no longer win 
the war, strategical conditions were completely 
changed. Unless the two Western Allies could 
defeat Germany before their Eastern Ally did so, 
all they would accomplish would be the replace- 
ment of Hitler by Stalin. 

Then, in September, 1943, came the invasion of 
Italy and with it a confusion of strategical aims. 
Stalin pressed for ‘Overlord, so as to keep his 
allies out of eastern Europe; the Americans 
backed him, because they believed him to bea 
staunch democrat; Churchill pressed for opera- 
tions in the Balkans to assist Russia, although one 
suspects he had another idea at the back of his 
head; and Alanbrooke championed the campaiga 
in Italy in order to weaken the Germans on the 
Russian front. Late in the campaign, Sir Harold 
Alexander, Commander-in-Chief Italy, and Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, Supreme Commander in 
the Medjiterranean, pressed for an advance 
through ‘northern Italy toward Vienna, which, 
according to Wilson, was ‘the strategy best calcu- 
lated to aid the assault on Northern France ... 
a blow which would force the enemy to divert 
divisions from France and, at the same time, con- 
front him with the prospect of defeat in 1944.’ 

After ‘Overlord’ was launched and Alexander 
in Italy had been deprived of ten divisions 10 
provide troops for the farcical invasion of 
southern France, Alanbrooke, in a discussion with 
the Secretary of State for War, saw the Westera 
Allies’ dominant political problem in its full 
significance. ‘Should Germany be dismembered oF 
gradually converted to an ally to meet the Russiat 
threat?’ was the argument, and his answer was: | 
suggested the latter and feel certain that we musi 
from now onwards regard Germany in a Very 
different light. Germany is no longer the dominat- 
ing power in Europe—Russia is.’ 

The lesson of these fascinating diaries—and tt 
is the first of all in the conduct of war—is thal 
policy and strategy are indivisible, as Clausewild 


‘pointed out 130 years ago. Had the Chiefs of Stall 


been consulted in policy making, and not solely 
relegated to strategy making, the probability 8 
that these diaries would be as amicable as they 
now are cantankerous. More important, that the 
Western Allies would not only have defeated Get 


many but also have won a profitable peace. 
J. F. C. FULLER 
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Ihe Dean Drank Coffee 


In Search of Swift. By Denis Johnston. (Hodges 
Figgis, Dublin: Macmillan, 36s.) 
Mr. JOHNSTON, dissatisfied with the reception 
given to his eighteen-year-old article ‘The 
Mysterious Origin of Dean Swift,’ now publishes 
the results of a mature examination of the revelant 
documents. This is his theory: Swift was a son of 
Sir John Temple, and so an illegitimate half- 
brother of Sir William Temple, who employed 
him at Moor Park. Stella was an_ illegitimate 
daughter of Sir William’s. It is true, therefore, that 
marriage between Swift and Stella was prevented 
by a forbidden degree of consanguinity, but they 
were not brother and sister, they were uncle and 
niece. The Vanessa episode is explained thus: 
Swift would have liked to marry Vanessa, but 
could not do so without first making up his mind 
either to leave Stella in an intolerable position— 
the world would treat her as a cast-off mistress— 
or to make public the facts of their relationship. 
He chose to do neither of these things, and that 
is why they all three remained unmarried and 
behaved so strangely. Swift was perfectly normal, 
and his morbid sexual fastidiousness is a myth 
created to explain an otherwise inexplicable situa- 
tion. Indeed Vanessa was probably his mistress: 
hence those mysterious allusions to 
drinking in the letters to Vanessa, for Swift made 
them precisely in the spirit of Mr. John Braine’s 
hero who speaks of making presents of fine 
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coffee- 


ch-na when he means making love. 
Ir. Johnston's thesis certainly explains a great 
many otherwise unexplained evasions, lies and 


wish he had set it forth more 
straightforwardly instead of taking us on a 
Hotsonian tour of the documents. with pauses for 
setting up and knocking down rows of contrary 
It seems to be true that no one else 


animosities. | 


biographers 


KNOW 
WHAT I LIKE 
«ceorgini: 
Coleridge 


ae. ee SAY 


<> 


Illustrated by Peter Kneebone 


A cavalcade of clichés, a_pot- 
pourri of platitudes, wittily mar- 
shalled by the Editor of Hommes 
and Gardens to cover every pos- 
sible sort oi “happy occasion”. 


10s 6d net 


THE TAPROOM 
LAWYER 


Michael Thomas 


Illustrated by Diana John 


= * 


Here is every man’s guide to the 
Drinking’ Laws. Short, 
and very entertaining, it will please 
everyone who frequents pub or 
club and who enjoys the feeling 
that the law is rather ridiculous. 

10s 6d net 
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has ever covered all this ground, but one can have 
too much detail about the mechanics of research; 
and the book is duller than it need be, despite Mr. 
Johnston’s sprightly manner. 


Specialists will certainly dispute some of the 
evidence, and others are encouraged to do so by 
the provision of many photographs of documents, 
though these are not as good as they might have 
been. Still, after a good look at one of them | 
am prepared to dispute Mr. Johnston on an 
important point. Jonathan Swift the elder is 
usually said to have died in April, 1667; the Dean 
was born November 30. It is essential to the argu- 
ment that the Dean should have been conceived 
after his reputed father’s death. Now Swift the 
elder was Steward of King’s Inn, and Mr. John- 
ston has found a document signed by his successor 
and dated ‘13 Junij, 1667.’ This date is of no use 
to him, since nobody denies that Swift was dead 
by June: so he argues tortuously that this entry 
originally read *3 Junii’ and that somebody has 
backdated it to January, when the matters re- 
corded were transacted: so Swift was dead by 
January. But the photograph lends no support to 
this, and for reasons too dry to set out here it 
seems clear that the date was not altered at all. 
Mr. Johnston expects a lot of trouble from in- 
veterate believers in the Stella marriage and in 
Swift's legitimacy: but he may get it on other 
grounds too. Still, | hope he is right, not only 
because Swift deserved his coffee, but because 
everything that weakens the myth of his insanity 
helps his books to a better reading. 


FRANK KERMODI 


Scholarly Values 


The Fourteenth Century, 1307-1399. (The Oxford 
History of England, Vol. 5.) By May 
McKisack. (O.U.P., 35s.) 


A CENTURY which includes Bannockburn and 
Crecy, the wars of Scottish independence, the 
long struggle with France, the Black Death and 
the Peasants’ Revolt, which sees two kings die 
violent deaths and ends with revolution and a 
change of dynasty. lacks nothing in dramatic 
quality. It is lit by the poetry of Langland and 
Chaucer, the mysticism of Rolle and Hilton, the 
religious fire of Wycliffe, the exploits of con- 
dottiere like Sir John Hawkwood and captains 
like Hugh Calveley. Unhappily history, in its cur- 
rent guise, has turned its face against drama. Miss 
McKisack has written a good book, fully deserv- 
ing its place in a distinguished series: but the 
sense of excitement which real history should 
give filters away through the academic sieve. It 
would be out of place to criticise Miss McKisack, 
who has done what was expected of her and done 
it well; but it is not irrelevant to reflect on the 
pass to which academic history has come under 
a deadweight of learning. 

‘No philosophy, it has been said, ‘no history.” 
What is the philosophy behind this book (and, to 
be fair, behind the series of which it forms a part)? 
Let us say straight away that it is a Conservative 
philosophy. Conservative, first. in the sense that it 
assumes the medieval chronicler’s predisposition 
to judge all issues in terms of personalities is 
generally correct. Conservative in its tendency to 
play down great issues, to whittle away divisions 
on matters of principle, to assume that what is 
best administered is best. Conservative, again, in 
its assumption that history is a series of issues 
with little coherence, each to be dealt with prag- 
matically, that there is no dramatic unity. no great 
underlying causes. Conservative (very) in its 
avoidance of the notion of ‘class’ and of class- 
struggle—although (many would say) the emer- 


gence of class as a dominant issue is a cena 
aspect of fourteenth-century history. There is, 
admittedly, no reason why history should not be 
written in this way, provided we realise it is one 
version among many; but it is a solemn thought 
that it should go forth as authoritative and mould 
the minds and attitudes of a generation of univer- 
sity students. 

My own interpretation of the century would be 
almost totally the opposite of Miss McKisack’s. 
For me the slump which followed the famines of 
1315-17, confined by her within the narrow con- 
text of agrarian economics, stands out as a central 
fact which gives unity to the period. It is a key to 
the growing social conflicts. to the rise of 
oligarchies in the towns, to the dubious financial 
manceuvres of the Crown, perhaps to the persistent 
wars which were both an outlet for tension at 
home and a source of revenue. | cannot share her 
high view of Edward III, whose popularity is no 
measure of his statesmanship, nor her strictures on 
Edward II and Richard II, both of whom suc- 
ceeded to a bankrupt inheritance. Edward III's 
policy of co-operation with the baronage (and with 
unscrupulous syndicates of city financiers) may 
have paid a dividend for a time: but it left Richard 
1] faced by problems of class rule and oligarchic 
faction unparalleled in earlier times. And so 
we might go on. There is a mounting tension in 
fourteenth-century England, accruing violence, 
abrupt shifts in social rank, as wool speculators 
and army careerists climb on to the band-wagon, a 
blatant pursuit of vested interests and a lack of 
cohesion which give its history. for all its remote- 
ness, a sense of nearness and affinity. | wish more 
of this were in Miss McKisack’s book, and less of 
measured scholarship; but it is a mark of her 
achievement that she provokes these questions. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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a choice of evils 
MARTIN ESSLIN 


Kenneth Tynan calls this book °A brilliantly perceptive 
study of the most ambiguous and perpetually fascinating 
figure of the twentieth-century European theatre’. It is 
the first full biography in English. Out yesterday 35s 








TITUS 
ALONE 


MERVYN PEAKE 

Self contained in itself, this book completes the Tirus 
Groan/Gormenghast trilogy, one of the most remarkable 
imaginative works of our time. 

‘Magnificently self-sufficent, violent, poetic 
and strange.’ VERNON FANE. 
‘A monstrous fertility of invention, a genuine 
feeling of the magnificence of the macabre.’ 
THE TIMES. 2Is 
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Love Knocked Out 


The Right People. By Peter Forster. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

The Autumn Equinox. By John Hearne. (Faber, 15s.) 

The Ruling Passion. By William Camp. (MacGibbon and Kee, 16s.) 

The Light Infantry Ball. By Hamilton Basso. (Collins, 16s.) 

The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz. By Mordecai Richler. (André Deutsch, 16s.) 


Love walks back into the novel this week and 
takes a hiding. In The Right People its sad 
vulnerability is implicit from the start. When 
Mark Lemming, a penniless young painter, falls 
for Ellen Stonor, a rich young bitch on the re- 
bound, all the conventions of popular fiction, if not 
private life, prepare one for tears after bedtime. 
But this novelettish thread of plot is treated with 
unusual sophistication: what really engages Mr. 
Forster is the social context through which it 
winds, the entrenched positions of money and the 
arts-racket, privilege and cultural cant. Mark, the 
innocent abroad in London, gets ‘taken up’ and 
it is the snobbish conventions of life in the in- 
groups, utterly accepted by Ellen, that finally put 
him down again, his own man and free. This is an 
uneven work, possibly because Mr. Forster has 
tried to pack too much in. The key-figures of 
Mark and Ellen carry less conviction than many 
of the subsidiary characters (Mark has a bad foot 
and a Jewish mother—why?—the mother to 
bring out Ellen's unconscious anti-Semitism?) and 
there are too many people with simply walk-on 
parts, some of Leo Stonor’s ‘Cronies,’ for 
example. The satire is laid on with a truncheon in 
places: anger seems to have fogged Mr. Forster’s 
otherwise excellent lenses in his look at that weekly 
BBC programine on what’s new in the world of 
culture. Yet there are sentences, scenes, whole 
chapters that go devastatingly to work, where the 
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Cider 
ith Rosie 


Illustrated with many drawings 
by John Ward 


Peter Green: 


‘CiperR wiTH Rosie transports us 
back to Gloucestershire in the 
years’ immediately before and 
after the First World War, when 
a hoary unbroken tradition of 
village life still remained. ... Mr. 
Lee is a poet and a travel writer 
who has never lost the dewy-bright 
' splendour of childhood; who has 
hoarded his memories and ripened 
them till in the fullness of time he 
has woven them into an extra- 
ordinary, utterly unforgettable 
pattern . . . a memorable and 
entrancing book.’ LBs net 
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emotional pressure seems exactly right. I cherish 
Addison Jones, the book-reviewer: ‘A special 
streamer on the dust-jacket of a current best-seller 
proclaimed this to be the best first novel written 
by a Czech about Poland in 1892 that .. . (he) 
. . . had ever read.’ As a Young Person’s Guide 
to the Phonies of 1959, Mr. Forster can rarely be 
faulted. 


John Hearne is a West Indian writer and The 
Autumn Equinox the third of his novels to be set 
on the fictitious island of Cayuna. There is 
nothing quaint or narrowly regional, however, 
about this particular talent. The story is told, turn 
and turn about, by three voices, those of Jim 
Diver, the young American who has come to set 
up an illegal printing press for Castro’s rebel 
army in Cuba; Nicholas Stacey, the patrician 
store-owner who covers up for him; and Eleanor, 
the beautiful bastard daughter of Stacey’s dead 
wife. Stacey sees Diver as essentially feckless, 
avid for lost causes to prove himself on, and is 
deeply concerned when he and Eleanor fall in 
love. But one day thugs break up the press and 
physically humiliate Diver to such an extent he 
decides he can only regain himself by going to 
fight in Cuba. Mr. Hearne handles all this most 
impressively and, if the slightly wooden nobility 
of the principals reminds one of Hemingway, his 
patient sounding-out of the depths of that nobility 
has some of Conrad’s forceful intelligence. But 
he does over-write. It made me uneasy that all 
three voices should be dowered with the same gift 
for language. This is Nicholas: ‘The fireflies 
opened thousands of glowing, ice-blue wounds 
in the black body of the night.” And this Diver: 
‘A warm, salty wind blew a faint, petticoat swish- 
ing from the fronds of the coconut trees along 
the east horn of the bay.’ Given the monologue 
form of the novel, this is bound to come over as 
somewhat gratuitous beautifying. But Mr. Hearne 
is a man to watch. Two memorable minor 
portraits—of Diver’s wretched assistant, Conroy, 
the cool happy-talk fat man, and of Pierre- 
Auguste, the old lunatic dreaming of revolution 
in his batteretl boat— indicate his range. 


William Camp’s The Ruling Passion sets out as 
a toughish light sexual comedy, spattered with 
changing-room talk of ‘rogering’ and ‘putting in 
pod,” and then starts to take itself with a disrupt- 
ing seriousness. Anguish and frivolity jostle each 
other to death. A young Private Secretary falls 
for his MP’s unsatisfied wife—and she for him. 
They toy with their mutual desire, putting off 
consummation with a good deal of mutual self- 
congratulation, so much so that the PS has a spot 
of trouble when they finally get down to it. The 
wife’s gesture of renunciation at the end left me 
cold. There are some quite amusing moments 
when the ageing cuckold has to nurse his con- 
stituency. The Light Infantry Ball is a solid, ex- 
pertly constructed novel based in Pompey’s Head, 
the small Southern town of Mr. Basso’s previous 
novel to be published over here. It leads up to and 
into the American Civil War and concerns itself 
with the divided loyalties of John Bottomley, a 
rice planter of good family, who has been taught 
at his Eastern school that slavery is evil. He is in 
love with the wrong, married woman for most of 
the story but finds his true love (cleverly planted 
easlier—wall be? won’t he?) just before the cur- 
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tain. It is a much more intelligent book than this 
curtsey-to-formula suggests, all the documenta- 
tion thoroughly digested and made over, though 
unlikely to repeat the success of that livid epic, 
Gone With the Wind. 
The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz is really 
a Straight formula book, from rags to riches, but 
with the slight twist that Duddy is at heart quite 
a crook and the inestimable advantage of being 
saturated in Jewish humour. I wish I had more 
space for it here. The Montreal backstreet boy 
sets his heart on buying some land, runs three or 
four jobs at the same time, promotes everything 
from poker games to films of Bar Mitzvahs (the 
scenario of one of these, directed by an avant- 
garde lush, is one of the funniest things in the 
book), goes bankrupt, recoups and, amid the 
tangled wreckage of friends and relations, defying 
a gangster, gets his heart's desire. 
JOHN COLEMAN 


Virility of Florence 


The Stones of Florence. By Mary McCarthy. 
(Heinemann, 84s.) 

Two sets of people will be irritated by the pros- 
pect of Mary McCarthy’s new book: those who 
feel that she should return to the novels which 
have made her famous and those who resent the 
idea of their sacred Florence being closely scrut- 
inised by anyone outside the restricted circle of 
art historians and travel writers who have 
hitherto monopolised the subject. But Miss 
McCarthy shows here as elsewhere that she is 
fully capable of gauging her own talents; and in 
any case art, like war, is far too important to 
be left to the professionals. 

In fact, like all the best books of its kind this 
one tells us fully as much about the writer as about 
its ostensible subject. Florence for her is the 
gaunt, tough city of the early fifteenth century 
where Masaccio, Donatello and Brunelleschi 
were imposing their new vision of the world. She 
revels in the solidity and roughness of its archi- 
tecture, the spare and elemental character of its 
finest sculpture, the austerity and ‘truthfulness’ 
of its painting; and this feeling is echoed in the 
magnificent black-and-white (and mostly deplor- 
able colour) photographs which make this such 
a beautiful book to look at. The rusticated wall 
surface and great iron torch-holders of the 
Palazzo Medici-Riccardi, the geometrical fagade 
of S. Miniato al Monte, Donatello’s S. Giorgio, 
a detail from Uccello—these are the images that 
confront us as we turn the pages and that Miss 
McCarthy finds central to Florentine life and 
character. She searches for this toughness and 
‘virility’ throughout the history of the city—in the 
masculinity of its saints, the pride of its medieval 
warriors, its republican constitution and heroic 
resistance to foreign invasions, even in its com 
temporary refusal to make any concessions 0 
foreign tourists by restricting the circulation of 
ves pas. 

Ali these (even, I suspect, the last) have her 
whole-hearted approval and are described with 
passionate and informed enthusiasm. The rest i§ 
rejected: Alberti is in many ways ‘unFlorentine’; 
‘the flowery painters beloved by the Victorians 
—Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Benozzo Gozzoli— 
represent ‘the sweet tooth’ of Florentine paint 
ing which is ‘largely austere, impassive and 
frugal’; the humanists are ‘effete’ and ‘back 
biting’; Michelangelo’s Medici tombs 4! 
‘theatrical’ and his appeal today is partly ‘of- 
colour’; the Mannerists induce ‘repulsion’; tb 
Baroque is ‘vulgar.’ 
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Miss McCarthy’s vision of Florence is thus 
a tremendous challenge to contemporary sensi- 
bility. Far from being a relaxed excursion into 
travel writing her opinions in this book are in 
fact central to her whole outlook. The slightly 
ambivalent attitude to Venice which was ap- 
parent in her earlier book on Italy here comes 
out much more into the open; the amused con- 
tempt she showed for muddled liberalism in The 
Groves of Academe seems to be contrasted here 
with the stern republican ‘truthfulness’ she so 
admires. Critics have sometimes claimed that her 
novels are too ‘destructive’: here in the guise of 
history and art criticism is her answer. How far 
this answer is relevant to our own moral prob- 
lems of today seems to me to be debatable; like 
many American liberals who are ashamed of the 
mushiness of the Thirties she sometimes seems 
prepared to throw away essentials along with the 
impurities. 

One thing, however, is quite certain. By hold- 
ing such ‘committed’ views about vital subjects 
that are usually left to academic historians and 
writers on esthetics she has rendered an 
enormous service to our appreciation of Floren- 
tine art. Through her eyes and those of the photo- 
grapher and still more through her superbly 
concrete and vivid prose we can once more see 
the greatest achievements of Florentine art in- 
timately linked to a system of life and thought 
which changed the world. Art, and in particular 
sculpture, is seen by her as an essential element 
in a conception of living: not as an autonomous 
activity or as a by-product of social conditions. 
We owe this respect at least to giants such as 
Donatello, Brunelleschi and Masaccio, and we 
are in debt to Miss McCarthy for having ex- 
pressed it so nobly. 

FRANCIS HASKELL 





The Latest in Crime— 


DOROTHY EDEN 

THE SLEEPING BRIDE 

Mystery and suspense! Bride disappears 
on eve of wedding! Disturbing incidents 
puzzle bride’s sister! Disquiet delectably 
conveyed ! 12s. 6d. 


CHRISTOPHER BUSH 
THE CASE OF THE 
CARELESS THIEF 


“Another dry sherry by Christopher Bush, 
one of the best story-tellers in the world. 
He never cloys.”—Western Mail. 11s. 6d. 


ANTHONY LEJEUNE 
CROWDED AND DANGEROUS 
“Begins with a young barrister quixoti- 
cally looking out for the nasty little man 
who is trying to blackmail his ex-girl- 
friend . . . bright and lively.” JULIAN 
SYMONS (Sunday Times). Ios. 6d. 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY 
Selected and introduced by 

DOROTHY GARDINER 

A new anthology of crime stories by 
Marjorie Allingham, Christianna Brand, 
Ellery Queen, Georges Simenon and 


other members of The Mystery Writers 
of America. 12s. 6d. 
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It’s a Crime 


Cat Among the Pigeons. By Agatha Christie. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) ‘Owing to the influential con- 
nections at Meadowbank the murder of Miss 
Springer had been played down very tactfully in 
the press.” “Meadowbank’ is the smartest girls’ 
school in Europe, with -princesses among its 
pupils, and ‘Miss Springer’ its games mistress, and 
if Miss Christie believes that the press would play 
that murder down, she will believe anything. But 
it is nothing to what she asks us to believe. Her 
girls and mistresses are as true to boring old type 
as the boys and masters of Greyfriars and St. 
Jim’s, and the plot calls for mysterious strangers 
in shrubberies; forgery, kidnapping, and a couple 
more killings; ‘a small wicked-looking automatic’; 
a secret-service operator disguised as a gardener; 
and, at last, on page 183, M. Hercule Poirot /ui- 
méme, ejaculating *‘ “Nom d’un nom d'un nom!” 
in an awe-inspired whisper.” How did we ever 
come to take Miss Christie seriously? 


The Tumbled House. By Winston Graham. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) Son vindicates 
father’s memory by libelling his libeller, in the 
same way that the younger Gladstones dealt with 
Captain Peter Wright of the Bath Club. Excellent 
court scenes and a fascinating sub-plot involving 
fashionable young men in high-class burglary— 
all neatly interwoven in highly organised long 
novel, written with great professional skill and 
style and a real feeling for upper-middle-class 
London life as reflected in the law reports and 
the gossip columns. Inflated idea of how easy and 
lucrative it is, though, to sell stolen objets d’art 
to professional fences. 


Stop at Nothing. By John Welcome. (Faber, 
15s.) Breakneck thriller in which the best people 
chase each other in Bentleys and Ferraris and the 
like from green days in County Kildare to blue 
nights on the Céte d’Azur, quoting Cory and 
Chesterton; eating—between pistollings—in the 
best places; and displaying a great deal of expert 
knowledge about horsefiesh and racing gear- 
changes. Sorry to see that one of the best villains 
in the business didn’t survive the last chapter—a 
handsome half-colonel of cavalry with a couple 
of DSOs won in the desert, keen on killing. He 
ought to have gone on and on, like Clubfoot or 
Dr. Fu Manchu. 


Man in the Dark. By Wilfred Cook. (Cresset 
Press, 16s.) Commercial traveller strangles mis- 
tress’s husband in drab Midland town and then, 
by forgery and good luck, steps not only into 
victim’s bed but also into his bank account. 
Cuckolded in his turn, he comes to confession and 
sentence—a curiously matter-of-fact and feasible 
tale: a little seedy, a little sad, a little more human 
than most crime fiction, just as the Sunday news- 
papers are, slices of a sort of life. 


Hare Sitting Up. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) Identical donnish twins, one of whom is 
up to his neck in secret bacteriological-warfare 
stuff; the donnish detective, Appleby, falsely 
bearded and bespectacled; and a donnishly dotty 
bird-watching nobleman—all in a silly, readable, 
thriller-fantasia. Mr. Innes writes like an angel 
and plots like poor Poll. 


The Man Who Chose Death. By Eric Allen. 
(Hammond, 12s. 6d.) Rather a lot of sudden 
deaths in Florence, where a Titian is pinched from 
the Uffizi. Better than average writing and atmo- 
sphere, and quite a pace to the plot—altogether a 
very lively read. A less exotic, more unexpected 
setting for a thriller is the Isle of Man, where in 
Toll the Bell for Murder (John Gifford, 10s. 6d.) 
George Bellairs, cosiest of crime-writers. sends 
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sensible Superintendent Littlejohn to sort out a 
delectably old-folksy problem, complete with 
murder by sporting gun; crackpot parish priest; 
wicked baronet; village maidens; yokelish accents 
and all. 


The Jury is Still Out. By Irwin D. Davidson 
and Richard Gehman. (Peter Davies, 21s.) In 
1957, in New York, a gang of eighteen lads be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen killed a 
fifteen-year-old cripple, member of a rival gang: 
they ‘hit him with fists and feet, a dog chain, a 
garrison belt, a club, a metal pipe, and stabbed 
him with a knife and a machete.’ It took three 
months to try those who were old enough to face 
a murder charge, during which time adolescent 
witnesses were threatened, and murdered. This is 
the long, detailed, factual account of the trial, 
written (with a novelist’s help) by the compassion- 
ate judge who presided and passed sentence, and 
who observes in his appended ‘Plan for Incipient 
Juvenile Delinquents’ that of the defendants 
(whom he observed closely in court, and writes 
about individually with discernment) ‘about half 
were born out of wedlock. With one exception, all 
of the other boys came from homes wherein the 
parents were divorced or separated. They all 
emanated from economically precarious sur- 
roundings. There was a complete absence of 
supervision or care. Each was a notorious truant 
at school. The IQ of every single boy was in the 
low 80s.’ The trial was remarkable for the judge's 
sympathetic understanding of the accused (for 
whom he went to great lengths to get outstanding 
counsel) and this expression of his continuing 
concern for the lads he sentenced—a couple of the 
eldest to twenty years or life, which distressed him 
deeply—is an important sociological document. 
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NO FIXED TERM 

RESTRICTIONS 

WITHDRAWAL AT 
ONE MONTH’S NOTICE 

A sound investment with a good return 
is offered by the West London Invest- 


ment Building Society established 1879, 
on Share Accounts, from £1 to £5,000. 


WEST LONDON 


INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 





For free brochure complete this coupon and send it to:— 
C. MONTAGUB, F.A.c.c.A., F.B.S., 

West London Investment Building 

Society, 199 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 
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CLEANING UP IN THE CITY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Some Labour leaders must be 
kicking themselves that they 
missed exploiting to the full the 
Jasper affair during the election 
campaign. The scare might easily 
have been noised abroad that the 
Government had failed to protect 
the innocent small investor from 
the City sharks. To a large extent 
it would have been true, as Mr. 
Ted Leather is suggesting, but the 
Prime Minister was quick to 
promise a revision of the Companies Act and of 
the law governing the building societies—no one 
is quicker than he when it comes to stealing Mr. 
Gaitskell’s thunder—and now the City itself can- 
not wait to put its own house in order. A well- 
meaning report was published last Saturday from 
the ‘top brass’ committee which was set up, on the 
instigation of the Governor of the Bank, to con- 
sider the rules for ‘take-over’ bids. It only needed 
the signature of Miss Nancy Mitford to stamp the 
document as an authentic code of what the City 
considers ‘U’ and ‘non-U.’ 


Good behaviour on the part of City ‘squares’ 
is not, of course, sufficient to protect the small 
investor. The law needs changing. The first 
obvious revision is to make it impossible for mush- 
room finance companies, calling themselves banks 
or investment trusts or building societies, to adver- 
tise in the press for deposits from the public at 
temptingly high rates of interest without having 
to publish audited accounts of their assets and 








COMPANY MEETING 


DOCTORS AND BEMAX... 


Ar the Annual General Meeting of Vitamins Limited, 
the Chairman, Mr. H. C. H. Graves, said that net 
Group profit (after taxation) was £177,129, (£146,161). 
Ordinary dividend was 25 per cent (20 p.c.). 

The year had been one of consolidation, a year 
in which the Company had improved the productivity 
of existing processes rather than starting new ones; 
cemented relations with old friends rather than 
wooing new ones. ; 

The £100,000 of Notes issued in 1949 were repaid 
on Ist October, 1959. 

They had recently acquired the freehold of their 
Hammersmith premises and a further 150 acres at 
Walton Oaks. The Keynsham and Chester premises 
were already their own freehold property. The Craw- 
ley factory was held on a 99 year lease with 91 years 
unexpired. 

They had pioneered in both research into funda- 
mental knowledge and its practical application. They 
were actively developing overseas branches, some in 
“under-developed” areas of the world, where the 
need for specialised knowledge of human and animal 
nutrition was great and where opportunities for 
growth over the next quarter of a century might 
well be considerable. 

For the reasons indicated, further finance was 
required and shareholders were about to be offered 
the right to subscribe for 455,200 new ordinary shares 
at 20s. each in the proportion of one for every five 
held. 

It was gratifying that, great as were the advances 
in the knowledge of scientific nutrition, the role 
of Bemax as the best-known vitamin-mineral-protein 
food in the world continued to be appreciated and 
taken advantage of by doctors and dieticians, by 
nurses and mothers as it had been for over thirty 
years. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





disclose the nature of their operations. Thousands 
of innocents have answered these advertisements, 
handed over their money for what they imagined 
to be safe and sound banking or mortgage 
business, and discovered—after the crash—that 
the companies had no tangible assets and had been 
gambling on property or business deals. The Mias 
case is still sub judice, the State Building Society 
is under investigation and this week papers relat- 
ing to the affairs of Edwin J. Yates, industrial 
bankers of Lichfield, have been sent to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. 


The suggestion has been made that the name 
‘building society’ should be confined to societies, 
registered under the Friendly Societies Acts for the 
sole purpose of lending money to those who want 
to buy a house. But many respectable societies 
earn higher rates by making advances on shops 
and commercial properties and to builders 
employed on new housing estates. As long as these 
advances are kept within sound limits all is well, 
but the societies who engage in such operations 
are, in effect, finance companies and should be so 
called. How many unsuspecting people, I wonder, 
subscribed to the State Building Society believing 
that with such a name it had something to do with 
the State or with State loans to householders? Of 
course, if the Labour Party had had any foresight 
it would have advocated a real State-owned build- 
ing society to compete with the rest and if it had 
suggested retired Treasury officials (with titles and 
honour and all) to run it, it would have demon- 
strated that its ideas of ‘nationalisation’ had 
advanced out of the doctrinaire rut. As it is, it 
will now have to be content with a tightened-up 
law limiting ‘building societies’ proper, perhaps, 
to those members of the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation which conform to its strict liquidity rules 
and are entitled to have their deposits treated as 
trustee investments. 


A revision of the 1948 Companies Act is over- . 


due because new business practices have sprung 
up which need regulation. Take-over bidding is 
one of them. The City committee calls it ‘the 
process of amalgamation’—accentuated by ‘the 
fall in the value of money, the high level of taxa- 
tion and the distortion of normal economic factors 
through Government action.’ This may be tenden- 
tious comment but it is true to say that most take- 
over bids are, in fact, based on the better utilisa- 
tion of physical capacity, managerial experience 
and available labour. All this is in the national 
interest. But there is undoubtedly some take-over 
bidding which is not so enlightened, which is more 
akin to financial banditry. How is this to be pre- 
vented or controlled? 

The City committee make some sensible sug- 
gestions. The bid should be made first to the 
directors, naming the principal and giving 
evidence of the financial resources backing the bid. 
If the directors reject the bid, the bidder can go 
over their heads to the shareholders. The directors 
‘as soon as reasonably possible’ should inform the 
shareholders and give them advice on whether to 
accept or reject the bid. That is their duty and 
they should disclose the real value of their own 
company’s assets. The general intentions of the 
bidder regarding the future running of the com- 
pany and its employees should be revealed and if 
the bid is not an absolute one in cash but is part 
cash and part shares in exchange, the shareholders 
should be advised about the future prospects of 
the shares, together, I hope, with a forecast of 
future earnings and dividends. 
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These are sound rules, but they still leave oppor- 
tunities for the thwarting of shareholders. Direc- 
tors are naturally eager to hang on to their jobs 
and may delay informing their shareholders of the 
bid. I would have thought it desirable to ensure 
that the directors and shareholders received the 
bid simultaneously. The bidder has usually been 
buying shares in the market at prices below his 
bid and although the committee say that it is 
‘desirable’ that this should be disclosed I would 
have insisted that these shares, if the bid does not 
go through, should be offered back to the share- 
holders. Otherwise the directors might do a deal 
with the bidder behind the backs of the share- 
holders, buying him off. As regards directors’ 
compensation the manner in which it has been 
worked out should be fully disclosed. 


The committee disapproves of the ‘partial’ bid— 
such as the Illingworth Morris bid for part of 
the equity of Salts Saltaire last year—but says 
that it may be justified in ‘very exceptional’ 
circumstances. Surely, if a company wants to 
secure only part of the equity of another company 
it should buy in the open market. It is essential, 
as the committee remarks, that there should be no 
interference with the free market in shares and if 
there are signs that a false market is arising, a 
statement should be made at once. I am delighted 
to see that the committee also frowns on the issue 
of non-voting shares. A revision of the Companies 
Aet should prevent these bastard equities 
altogether. 


There are many other amendments which are 
dear to my heart and perhaps have little chance of 
passing the government draughtsmen. For 
example, the universal enforcement of ‘no par’ 
value shares and the elimination of the antiquated 
system of issuing share certificates under transfer 
deed. Some people say that under Macmillan all 
things are possible. So I live in hope. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


T the moment of writing the profit-takers have 
Ie colatnad the new buyers and the equity 
share markets have come back. This is what I have 
been expecting for some time and a 10 per cent. fall 
would not be out of place after this hectic rise. 
When shares like BRITISH WAGON rise 8s. 6d. to 
91s. in a single day or when UNITED SUA BETONG 
rise 10s. to 99s. in a week there is evidence of 
an extreme shortage of stock on jobbers’ books. 
Shares which rise sharply for this reason can come 
back just as sharply when the jobbers are over- 
supplied. The investor must therefore be very 
cautious and avoid the shares which look particu- 
larly high on an earnings yield basis. Some of 
the store shares seem vulnerable on this test. 
GUS ‘A’ at 57s. 9d. yield 6.6 per cent. on earnings 
and MARKS AND SPENCER ‘A’ only 3.6 per cent. at 
75s. 9d. TIMES FURNISHING, which has been a 
favourite of mine—readers who followed my 
advice must have doubled their money stake—are 
now yielding only 6} per cent. at 18s. 3d. (ex 
capital bonus of 100 per cent.). UNITED DRAPERY 
is only a little better at 63 per cent. A better show- 
ing is made by DEBENHAMS: at 46s. 9d. to yield 7 
per cent. on earnings. This company is unexpec- 
tedly following up its debenture issue with a 
rights issue of one-for-ten ordinary shares at 20s. 
The chairman has explained that the group 
development programme has been extended and 
accelerated, which will improve efficiency and 
profitability. Since the year to July, 1959, when 
profits advanced over 124 per cent., sales have 
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shown a Satisfactory increase over their previous 
record and the directors anticipate paying divi- 
dends on the larger capital at not less than the 
increased rate of 16% per cent. of the previous 
year. At 46s. 9d. the 10s. shares yield 3} per cent. 
on this dividend. 


Paper Recovery 


In the search for a 5 per cent. yield the investor 
must now explore the fields of the less prosperous 
trades. The most obvious is the paper- and board- 
making industry where such a well-known com- 
pany as A. E. REED can be bought to yield 54 per 
cent. Profit margins have been cut because the 
industry is still suffering from the surplus capacity 
installed in the last few years, which has to be fully 
depreciated in the trading accounts although it is 
not being fully used. The half-yearly report of 
the company which was published this week sug- 
gests, however, that the turn has come and that 
the profit trend is now upward, even if the pace is 
slow. Sales have advanced by 8 per cent. and gross 
trading profits by 64 per cent. After depreciation 
the profit, before tax, is only 5 per cent. up, but it 
is the direction which counts. The effect of the 
printing strike, it is said, was not great because 
of the diversity of products. Incidentally, the new 
corrugated case plant at Wigan came into opera- 
tion during the half-year and is rapidly building 
up to full production. I was previously nervous of 
Scandinavian paper competition from the pro- 
posed ‘outer’ free trade area, but I note that the 
directors say that these dangers have been exag- 
gerated, although there are problems. A. E. Reed 
shares have been as high this year as 54s. 9d. and 
as low as 42s. 6d. and at the present price of 
50s. 9d. to yield 54 per cent. on the 14 per cent. 
dividend last covered 1.6 times they are not 
unattractive. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ENGLISH STOCKINGS 





Tue 29th annual general meeting of English Stockings 
Limited, was held on October 30 in London, Mr. 
G. R. S. DoyLe (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The Accounts now presented cover a period of 
fifteen months for your Company and a year for 
Frank H. Ayling Limited and its subsidiary com- 
panies, 

Frank H. Ayling Limited earned a profit for the 
year before taxation of £68,363, which is substantially 
less than the previous year, due to the extension of 
delivery dates of the orders of one of the main com- 
panies, It is hoped that deliveries will gradually in- 
crease to the former level. Trading generally has 
been satisfactory and is continuing so in the current 
year, 

Your Company has a substantial holding in The 
Klinger Manufacturing Company Limited. In July 
last an offer of 8s, per 5s. stock unit was made. The 
offer was later withdrawn. Whilst the offer was open 
the Directors of Klinger disclosed that trading results 
for the nine months to 5th July, 1959, showed a 
profit before taxation of £62,000. 

Income from General Investments remains steady 
and the market value of all quoted investments at 
the end of last March showed an improvement of 
Some £60,000 during the period under review. This 
has increased since. 

Your Directors have recommended a final dividend 
of 74%, which with the interim of 5% makes 124% 
for the fifteen months to March, 1959. 

The report was adopted, 
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TRAND ELECTRIC. Presenting the accounts 
S.0 April 30, 1959, this company shows a net 
profit after tax of £34,771 which is a record in 
the Group’s history. The chairman, Mr. J. D. N. 
Sheridan, has good news for shareholders in that 
he is increasing the ordinary dividend, which for 
some years has been 15 per cent., to 20 per cent.; 
he states that the time has come to be more liberal 
in the distribution of profits as for many years in 
the past they have ploughed back approximately 
half the profits after tax, so enabling the company 
to finance its expansion out of its own resources. 
In the past the company was always considered 
to be closely associated with the theatre and was 
therefore considered to be in a speculative trade. 
The company’s past record belies this and its 
future is certainly more widely based as it has 
many important contacts for the wiring of no less 
than thirty-nine TV studios in the UK. The most 
important of these is for the new BBC centre at 
the White City. The company has branches operat- 
ing in Melbourne, Toronto and Dublin, has a 
high standard of equipment and work, and is able 
to report a full order book so that the prospects 
for the current and future years, according to the 
chairman’s statement, are excellent. The Ss. 
ordinary shares at 18s. yield 5.5 per cent. 

Harold Wesley, for the year to June 30, 1959, 
are restoring the rate of dividend paid in 1957, 
namely, 14 per cent., this being a 2 per cent. in- 
crease over last year. The company are manu- 
facturers of paper products and have overcome 
the difficulties generally experienced by this trade. 
They have enjoyed increased sales in the home and 
export markets, resulting in an increased net profit 
after tax of £40,991 against £25,998 for the pre- 
vious year. At the date of the balance sheet the 
bank overdraft, which is used to finance season- 
able merchandise, has been reduced to £32,800, 
and the chairman, Mr. Percy Day-White, advises 
that it has by now been entirely eliminated. The 
sales for the current year appear to be on the 
increase and no doubt when the new building is 
completed and fully equipped this will be reflected 
by increased sales and profits. The balance carried 
forward is substantial and has been increased to 
£131,589. The 5s. ordinary shares at 8s. 6d. yield 
8.2 per cent. 

West of England Sacks (Holdings) Limited. This 
old-established company has supplied sacks to far- 
mers for many years; 1958 being an extremely bad 
harvest the company’s profit naturally suffered, 
but the very good harvest of 1959 created a greater 
demand than ever before for sacks which 
amounted to 1} million more than in the previous 
year. The company have several non-sack sub- 
sidiaries. The profit for the year amounted to 
£240,468, as compared with £211,871 for the 
previous year. The dividend is to be 17} per 
cent., which, having regard to the bonus rights 
issue made in March, is as forecast by the Board. 
The chairman, Mr. R. C. Brown, advises that the 
company is investigating certain businesses out- 
side agriculture which, if acquired, will tend to 
iron out any fluctuation in profits, should there 
be a decisive change in the use of sacks for the 
harvesting, storage and transport of grain. The 
5s. ordinary shares at 17s. 6d. yield 5.0 per cent. 

A. Wilson’s Stores (Holdings) Limited. This 
company was formerly Marib Plantations and has 
now an issued capital of £112,000 in 2s. ordinary 
shares. It controls the White Horse Clothing 
Company, Pennington and Sons with a multiple 
store in Spalding, and London Town Dresses, 
manufacturers for the popular market. Since the 
company’s introduction this year in its new form, 
it has acquired three new Edgars branches (retail 
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men’s clothing) and also M. Sloper and Co. 
Limited, established over one hundred years in 
the same class of business with shops at Devizes 
and Marlborough. The trading profit for the year 
to June 30, 1959, was £136,428. The net profit after 
tax of the Group was £48,970 and after allowing 
for taxation of £33,176, due by subsidiary com- 
panies prior to their acquisition, leaves an amount 
of £15,794. From this it is proposed to pay a 
dividend of 12} per cent. The company has just 
declared an interim dividend of 25 per cent. for 
the current year, and it is reasonable to expect at 
least a similar final payment. No doubt the chair- 
man, Mr. J. M. Tilling, will advise shareholders 
at the forthcoming annual general meeting as to 
current prospects, which, having regard to the 
present continued increase in consumer goods, 
are no doubt encouraging. The 2s. ordinary shares 
at 14s. 9d. on an assumed total dividend of 50 per 
cent. yield 6.7 per cent. 





Working late? 
Important date? 





Change into a clean 
Van Heusen Collar 


It s cool, crisp comfort 
will freshen you up, re- 
store your morale. 
Impeccably styled Van 
Heusen collars are made 
in a permanently semi- 
stiff material woven to 
a curve that conforms 
to the shape of your 
neck. That's why they 
keep their shape, feel so 
comfortable. 

Keep some Van Heusen 
collars at the office and 
freshen up at the end of 
the day's work—or in 
the middle of it. 


Choose from six styles in the quarter-size 
that fits you exactly. 3/6 each. 
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Press v. Buyers 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


You won't be 
wearing a Balen- 
ciaga dress next 
spring, and nor 
will I; but we 
might rise to a 
Polly Peck or a 
Dorville, a Fred- 
erica or a Susan 
Small; and their 
warm weather col- 
lections are al- 
ready being shown to the press and the buyers 
from the shops—three months ahead of Paris. 

Big wholesale houses have characters almost 
as distinct as the maisons de couture in Paris, and 
usually an age-group as well. Polly Peck is for 
little girls and those who can get away with look- 
ing like littie girls; Frederica is a slick chick of 
twenty-five; Dorville a sophisticated thirty; 
Susan Small the same, except that a woman of 
uncertain age can look more continental in their 
light-coloured casuals. Marcusa clothes are for 
the over-thirty-fives: at best, the clothes one 
wishes one’s mother would wear; at worst, the 
clothes one’s aunts do. 

Not liking to have those little gold chairs broken 
up in a series of free fights, all the houses tend to 
show to buyers and press at different times. The 
reason for the well-known disgust with which 
buyers and press regard each other is not far to 
seek: the press, seeing some gay little number in 
pink swansdown with orange spots, gleefully 
photographs it, only to find that outside Soho there 
is not a single shop in which their readers can buy 
it. The buyers, having bought their usual quota of 
a hundred beige classics, a hundred maroon clas- 
sics, and 500 black outsizes—with perhaps one 
fashionable dress to put in the window—are 
furious when a magazine illustration sends dozens 
of customers into the shop clamouring for the 
fashionable one. They then order the dress in 
quantity, but by the time it arrives, the magazines 
are on to something else. 

This year, for one reason and another, I found 





myself at several buyers’ shows, and very different 
from press shows they are. At a press showing 
there is a feeling of excitement, of waiting for 
something new. At a buyers’ show all is caution. 

At the Frederica show I found myself opposite 
a dismal trio from the Midlands: two solid 
women in frightful and identical cream hats (their 
suits raspberry and royal blue) flanked a man 
who yawned repeatedly above a parti-coloured 
shiny tie. Next to me, however, was a smart and 
perky buyer from Sheffield who actually seemed 
to like clothes. I asked her if she tried to stock the 
dresses that were ‘featured editorially’ in the maga- 
zines, but she said not. 

‘I like to go safe at first,’ she said. ‘Just order 
One or two things till I see how it goes. Besides, 
look at the things they choose!’ 

We watched some starkly simple shirtwaisters 
go by, and everyone nodded approval. We looked 
at a simple straight silk dress featured by Vogue 
—and e’en the ranks of Huddersfield could scarce 
forbear to cheer. Then the model swished out in 
a delicious Ascher print of greens and peacocks, 
featured by Woman and Beauty. 

‘Fancy featuring that,’ said my buyer in aston- 
ishment. ‘I wouldn’t look at it, would you?’ And 
a loosely bloused dress provoked an equally 
disgusted reaction from a store manager on my 
left: ‘Dual purpose dress,’ he muttered. “You can 
be pregnant at the front or at the back.’ 

They both had strong views about what people 
do not like to buy: ‘Cross-over necklines are fun 
for the men and all right for London,’ said the 
store manager. ‘Not for us.’ And Chanel or no 
Chanel, it seems, it’s waist not, want not in the 
provinces. But they weren’t prepared to say that 
they couldn’t sell these things: “There isn’t a dress 
in the country but some cripple will buy it.’ 

I suggested that perhaps the press might be 
good for trade, if they made people change their 
ideas faster, made them more quickly discontented 
with the clothes they already had. But they would 
have none of it. ‘Good, wearable clothes,’ they 
said, ‘you can sell all the time. The press ought to 
feature those.’ And at Marcusa, where jacket and 
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hem lengths, colours and shapes never change 
much from year to year, this is proved true: there 
is nothing the press can choose that is too 
‘extreme’ for the buyers. So that’s the answer— 
for those who always like their clothes the same, 

Frederick Starke, the designer of the Frederica 
collection, is convinced that women in general 
don’t want their clothes this way. ‘The buyers 
underestimate the taste of the public over and over 
again,’ he says. “They keep saying, “Of course, 
we're six months behind in the provinces’—but 
who keeps them behind? They'll always play safe 
and just order what went well last year.’ Polly 
Peck said the same thing—that often a delightful 
dress finds not a single buyer who will try it. 

In America the shops follow the magazines a 
great deal more, and an editorial in, say, McCall's 
is enough to guarantee a manufacturer a vast 
order. Whether you think that would be an 
improvement here, depends on whether you think 
buyers or press have the better taste. To my mind, 
the press have it, for two rather obvious reasons: 
the press do see the sources of fashion—the Paris 
and Rome collections—the buyers do not. And if 
you want a monument to the buyers, look around 
you—in Wigan, say, on a Saturday afternoon. 

Actually a lot of this trouble between the press 
and the buyers would never happen if only the 
buyers could re-order quickly on a line that was 
going well. There are, the manufacturers assure 
me, a number of interminably complicated cast- 
iron reasons why re-ordering must take four to 
seven weeks (or be impossible altogether after the 
middle of a season). 

Maybe. All I know is that the pair of brothers 
who runs Wallis shops can get Paris copies into 
their windows in a matter of weeks—and I don't 
just mean, as more ‘reputable’ manufacturers 
imply, some tatty gimmick-ridden rag in poor 
materials; but excellent coats with the cut of a 
Dior, Balmain dresses worked from the original 
toile or cotton working model. They do this, they 
say, by having their own factory. Dorville also 
have their own factory, but seem to think it un- 
gentlemanly to hurry. And Sambo, a firm that can 
turn out an excellently pretty frock when they try, 
are showing in the spring collection a copy of 
Brigitte Bardot’s wedding dress. They actually had 
the toile in their possession when she was married 
last June. But did they rush it into the shops last 
July? No. Or as a Christmas party dress? No. 
Next spring will be time enough. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1062 


27 How the beadle muttered! (7) 
ight have 28 Can lads lend 


ACROSS 
1 How different the play 
been if Cleopatra's, baby had 
received this order! (7) 
5 Forbid passion among the bal- 
loons 
& | eesetcciecd one, is very prolific 


( 
10 To quail, leaving no remainder (7) have! (5) 
1! Takes many a turn on board (7-3) 
12 Goddess, give her a name (4) 
13 An afterthought returns in the 
bath (3) 
14 Such circumstances may soften’ 
the oo vena (il) 


gossip ? (7) 


look (7) 


417 The Countess a not backward 
19 ‘There is Gvisit in —— numbers’ 
(Shakespeare) (3) (5) 


20 Make it short and sharp (4) 
22 Phrygian building materials? (4-6) 


29 creates among Celtic heirs? 18 Eastern transport by noon round 
73) 


DOWN 
1 What a range displeasure can 23 Came up on the underground for 


2 The telly provides fitful gleam in 24 They are always in opposition (5) [!3 
a glass, what fun! (5, 4) 
3 Mrs. Boniface, maybe, has a fishy 


4 Pluck produces flavour (5) 
5 The dandy from Rio? (6, 3) ‘ 
6 ‘Shame and wait for you Oberon. 15 Greylags. 18 Academic. 19 


7 Seaman gets practice in revilement 27 Thomasina. 28 Threadneedic. 





Solution on Nov. 20 
15 Lost no ’air? On the contrary! (9) 
themselves to 161 get a signal over a hundred ff 
wriggling eels (9) 
the outer circle (7) 
21 What do you call a lily when [it 
closed up? (5) 
a start (5) 


25 It may well turn itself up (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1060 i7 


ACROSS.—1 Counterpoint. 9 Laurelled. 
10 Items. 11 Payees. 12 Anisette. 13 


Ordeal. 21 Auditors. 23 Doting. 26 Otter. 





DOWN.—1 Calypso. 2 Usury. 3 Therefore, 


8 Parted as a result of Ted’s anger? 4 Rule. 5 Ordinary. 6 Nails. 7 Mussels. 


8 Heat-wave. 14 Ecaudate. 16 Yard of ale. 
17 Pierette. 18 Anatole. 20 Luggage. 22 [3% 


(9) 
26 The old musician makes the girl 13 Wise men surrounding a wrecked Torch, 24 Ivied. 25 Bold. 


a bit uppish! (7) 


Afesete fo cove of Seater’ Te Cone? Dictionary and 


book token 
ae. 17. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


boat get damages (9) 


a second prize of PRIZEWINNERS 


for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Address solutions: Crossword No. 1062, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, Mr. R. J. Baddock, 19 Brean a 28 


Plymouth, Devon. and Mrs, V. 
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Normalcy 


By MILES HOWARD 


OF the crowd of terms being 
daily misapplied in medical 
writings, some may be picked 
out for special mention—in the 
Top Ten there will be a certain 
place for the word ‘normal.’ To 
this day, ladies weigh them. 
: selves on station-platform scales 
and peer at the table of figures on the machine 
to find what height they ‘ought’ to be for that 
weight or what weight for that height—as though 
the tables derived from a kind of biological Code 
Napoléon; if the reading on the scale, at that time, 
on that day and in that clothing isn’t ‘normal, 
they feel quite guilty, How many citizens, whose 
common sense works well enough in other areas 
believe that the tick on a thermometer at 98.4° is 
the proper temperature to have?—so that devia- 
tions from this arbitrary norm must point to sick- 
ness. 

Body heat—as one might expect—is not a 
constant: it varies from one person to another 
and in the same person at different times of day. 
Indeed, it would be very odd if temperature-level 
didn’t vary within a certain range. Some of the 
current viruses can, as I believe, invade the 
organism and cause much suffering, without 
sending the level above ‘normal’—an infection 
without fever, in short. As symptoms are mostly 
subjective—headache, weakness, malaise and the 
like—the patient may be curtly dismissed as 
‘neurotic, or work-dodging. If the level of his 
temperature while in good health centres at, let 
us say, 96.8°, then 98.4° is a fever; for this and 
other reasons the experienced doctor won’t set 
too much store by a thermometer-reading, but 
will try to judge how ill his patient is—by in- 
tuition, among other means. 

Possibly the best advice for an anxious 
mother whose child has fitful fever, yet is plainly 
well, might be to break her thermometer in half 
and throw the bits away. The same could be said 
about nine-tenths of the devices used to measure 
blood-pressure level; they cost much more and 
resistance to discarding them—on the part of the 
doctor—would naturally be quite high if he has 
been taught that a single random reading, in sur- 
gery, is in itself significant. Yet these meters must 
have bred illness a thousand times more often than 
leading to relief or cure: the illness to which John 
Ryle gave the apt name of nosophobia—fear of 
disease; in this case, fear of “high blood-pressure,’ 
which does untold damage, in the long view, to 
patients and the society they move in. 





It's a safe guess that two out of every three 
women coming up to an ante-natal clinic are 
‘anemic,’ in the sense that the hemoglobin-value 
in them is below the ‘norm’ of 100 per cent—but 
for all that I was surprised to learn that ninety, 
no less, of some 3,000 women delivered at a 
genera] hospital, between March, 1957, and May, 
1958, had a blood disease with the resounding title 
of megaloblastic anemia—a second cousin to the 
Pernicious anemia that was once so much 
dreaded. Few of the ninety had any symptoms at 


all. If two doctors in Stoke-on-Trent hadn't been 
seized by an itch-to-inquiry or search for the truth 
—call it what you like—no one would ever have 
known. 


Two comments. First: the need, or drive, to 


Consuming Interest 
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look below the surface of things-as-they-seem, to 
be curious, is one of the signs of mental growth 
and vigour; it is present in every healthy and in- 
telligent child, and the adult without it is dis- 
illusioned or depressed or just dull. Second: what 
is the range of variation in pregnancy, during 
menstruation, at the menopause? What is normal, 
what is to be expected at these times? We shall 
not find out as long as we stick to the assumption 
that one single figure is normal, and everything 
else an iliness. 


The Rough and the Smooth 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ToweELs are a fashion article 
these days; so the buyer of one 
of London's best linen depart- 
ments assured me. The evidence 
{ was there before my eyes: 
' towels striped in al! the pastel 
& E>} colours of a Sicilian cassata, 

patterned towels to set off the 
décor of a starlet’s bathroom, beach towels in 
Céte d'Azur crimsons and Mediterranean blues 
for flaunting at Frinton. You can pay your money 
(a fair sum for fashion towels), but you take a 
chance with the choice. 

Pressing the experts to tell me how to get the 
best value for money in towels produced a for- 
mula reminiscent of what a soap manufacturer 
told me once about his product. You can have a 
hard soap with little lather and a long life, or 
lots of lather from a softer soap with a shorter 
life, was his version. With towels, the same applies 
generally. The softer and more absorbent the 
towel the less robust it is likely to be as a rule. 
One of the cheapest towels (made of condenser 
yarn, a sort of cotton waste) will withstand many 
locker room tugs-of-war, costs no more than 5s, 
and will survive a surprisingly long time in spite 
of being left damp and dirty at the bottom of a 
schoolboy’s satchel, 

If it is the ‘rough male kiss’ you seek, to get 
that tingle on the skin, a union towel (cotton back 
and linen ‘terry’) is the thing. A really large bath 
towel in union costs only a guinea, and they have 
been known to last twenty years—but don’t 
expect such a towel to be pretty or cuddly. It’s a 
he-man’s cloth with a stimulating frictional 
scratch, the ideal thing to boost the morale of a 
wet and shivering dog—or for a circulation- 
restoring rub after a hearty Christmas dip in the 
Serpentine. 

The density and regularity of the terry (or pile) 
of a towel will not necessarily tell you much about 
its absorbency and drying quality. A towel which 
seems at first less dense and thick than its luxuri- 
ous rivals may prove in the end to be more 
comfortable. After a few launderings most towels 
will improve immensely, because the cotton swells 
and the groundwork shrinks; and the surface oil 
from the dye is washed out. (Why can’t such 
preliminary laundering be done by the maker? 
It could—at'a price; but it would not pay as a 
policy, they say.) It is the soft-fibred, low-twist 
towels with a tendency to ‘lint’ which are the 
most absorbent. This means they remoye the 





water from you easily and quickly, but unfor- 
tunately they instantly become sopping wet. 

The best decorative towels come from abroad. 
Chenille work is an Austrian speciality (26s. 9d. 
for a towel 23 in. by 47 in.) and the Italians excel 
in jacquard weaving, which is a sculptural relief 
decoration, The Italian towel with a jacquard 
border would cost about three shillings more than 
the Austrian; it is the complicated work that 
makes these towels expensive, and in addition 
they bear an import duty of 25 per cent. But with 
patient laundering they usually become good 
drying towels as well as attractive bathroom fur- 
nishings. 

A better buy than either of these (as there seem 
to be no objective tests, this is a purely personal 
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judgment) seems to be 
a British towel, the 
Vantona Ceremonial 
(27s. 6d. for 27 in. by 
54 in.) made of Egyp- 
tion long-staple cotton 
terry on an American 
cotton base, Giants, 
and others who enjoy 
the luxury of an out- 
size bath sheet, can 
buy a Vantona Cere- 
monial in a 70 in. by 
90 in. size for six 
guineas; I am told that 
this great carpet of a 
towel is the biggest one 
on the market. Like 
most other towels, 
Vantonas are not at 
their best until they 





substitute for the old 
and tried foil (or if you 
prefer, lead) tube. This 
‘collapsible’ plastic 
tube often refuses to 
collapse, with two un- 
happy results. You can 
never tell when it is 
empty (with the one | 
had it was just possible 
to see the level of the 
contents by holding 
the tube against a 
strong light); and it 
tends to suck back the 
contents. Because it is 
elastic, it returns 
promptly to its original 
shape when the squeez- 
ing stops, air is sucked 
in and back goes half 





have been washed two 

or three times. When it comes to looking after 
them, I was told that if they show signs of having 
pulled loops the loops should be cut before 
laundering to avoid long runs in the weave. If you 
wash them yourself, pay particular attention to 
the rinsing. Like facecloths and sponges, towels 
will absorb soap and gradually become slimy 
unless thoroughly rinsed: I don’t know what the 
equivalent of a ‘spudge’ is—a ‘tunge’ possibly. 

Until one of the consumer associations carries 
out some testing on towels (which I respectfully 
suggest should be soon), we have no guide to 
quality other than the reputations of the estab- 
lished manufacturers. You are unlikely to go far 
wrong if you buy the products of Osman, for 
instance, or W. M. Christy. But avoid highly 
coloured cheap towels (of the sort so often bought 
in by some shops specially for the sales). They are 
probably dyed in the piece rather than in the 
yarn, and may give up their colour to other linen 
in the wash, From this stricture I must be careful 
to omit the excellent, cheap pastel Indian towels 
that show up from time to time, and seem to be 
excellent value for money. 

* * 

At last there is a cold water soap on the market 
for washing woollens. Americans have had 
‘Woolite’ for some years and people here with 
American friends have long envied them this soap 
which only calls for soaking in cold water for two 
to three minutes, the gentlest of squeezing and 
rinsing, again in cold water. I have a Cashmere 
sweater which has been washed in ‘Woolite’ for 
five years and still looks new. 

The soap now available here is called ‘Adamite’ 
and it is manufactured by R. P. Adam, Ltd., manu- 
facturing chemists, Galashiels, Scotland. It comes 
in sixpenny sachets (two to three garments) and 
three-shilling drums (fifty to seventy-five gar- 
ments). Pringle recommend it and it is available 
in most shops which stock Pringle woollen goods. 
‘Adamite’ is a shampoo, not a detergent. The 
detergents normally require hot water, and it is 
hot water that causes shrinking, matting and 
felting in woollens. 

* & 

Many more things are being squeezed into and 
out of tubes now (condensed milk is the latest 
arrival), but a new and disturbing trend has come 
to notice. It is the plastic tube, an unsatisfactory 


the thread of ‘goo’ 
which has just been squirted out. Let us stick to 
foil till they produce a more effective plastic 
than this. 
* * * 

I seem to have spelt Racasan wrongly a few 
weeks ago when I was talking about caravans. 
My apologies to the makers of these excellent out- 
side lavatories and the stuff that keeps them nice 
to be near to. Well, not too nasty, anyway. 


Wine of the Week 


SOME very respectable wines are 
grown in South Africa, and have 
been grown there for the past 300 
years or so. Nowadays, South African 
sherry is especially good—the climate 
where it is grown approximates to 
that of Andalucia; Spanish flor-yeasts 
and methods are used; and a co-operative system 
makes it possible to establish and maintain huge 
soleras for blending. The United Kingdom's 
preferential duty means that South African sherry 
has an advantage here of Is. 8d. a bottle over 
Spanish sherry. This, combined with skilful mar- 
keting by the South African co-operatives, means 
that very sound sherry indeed can be sold here 
for 13s. 6d. a bottle and less—Saccone and Speed, 
of Sackville Street, actually have a medium dry 
‘St. Helena, a very decent wine, suitable for 
sherry-parties or for before-dinner drinking, for 
as little as 10s. a bottle, which I nominate as my 
wine of the week, for sheer value. Now there are 
those people so bigoted and partisan as to ask 
why their drinking money should find its way into 
Dr. Verwoerd’s pocket. 

Let them read on. I am at least as bigoted and 
partisan myself. The purpose of this article is to 
point out that you can drink a great deal of good 
South African sherry and still be able to send, for 
each bottle drunk, not merely the Is. 8d. preferen- 
tial duty, but perhaps as much as 5s., thanks to 
Saccone and Speed, to help the defendants in the 
South African treason trial. You might even find 
it amusing to append to your cheques (which 
should be sent to the Secretary, Christian Action, 
2 Amen Court, London, EC4, crossed, ‘Defence 
and Aid Fund’) a label from a South Africat 


sherry bottle for every five shillings sent. 
CYRIL RAY 
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SPECTATOR 


THE 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department,. The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC equires ‘Pakistani as Programme Assistant 
jor its Pakistan Section in London. Essential 
quatificauons : first-class Urdu, written and 
spoken: g00d knowledge and understanding of 


spoken and written English; ability to translate 
accurately and in good style News Bulletins, 
Talks and Features from English into Urdu and 
%© read acceptably at the microphone; degree 
standard cducation, Experience in journalism, 
original writing or radio an advantage. Selected 
andidates must pass translation and voice tests. 
tment for three years (with possible ex- 
»). Fixed salary, £1,085 a year, possibly 
! qualifications outstanding, Prospects of 
tion Applications in English. quotfng re- 
G.1350 ‘Spt. and giving ful! details of 
ation. present employment, qualifications and 
experience to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House. London, W.1. within 14 days. Please en- 
close addressed envelope for acknowledgement. 


ires typists for its Arabic Service in 
Applicants should have a good know- 
kedee of Classica, Arabic and be able to type 
both from manuscript and dictation. 











BBC req 








Sh < overing hours trom 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
Salary. according to qualifications, in grade with 
max mm of £10 17s. 6d., plus 10s. Language 
All — Write to Appointments Officer. 
Bro adcuenl ing House. London, W.1, within seven 
days, quoting reference SC.1265 ‘Spt.’ 

GRADL ATES AND OTHERS ‘of good " educs a- 
tion may apply for secretarial and research posts 
© the North London Office Training Bureau 
Iw. N.10. TUD 1074. 


HEADMASTER 
WANGANUI! COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
WANGANUI, NEW ZEALAND 
College Board of Trustees in- 
the position of Head- 
Collegiate School, 


The Wanganui 
vites applications for 
the Wanganui 

anui, New Zealand. 
la 1854, the School is one of the 
major New Zealand Schools. based on the lines 
of English Public Schools. An Anglican foun- 








@atior t is mainly a boarding schoo! catering 
for some 270 Boarders and 70 Day Boys 

The Heac master must be a communicating 
member he Church of England. 


al arrangement he must take up 
mber, 1960 
The Salary offered is at the rate of £2,150 per 











anni t le monthly, plus an unfurnished 
house, rent free, togcther with free telephone 
heating ghting and fuel. There is also a tax 
free expenses allowance of £300 per annum 

Full particulars, Prospectus, Forms of Appli- 
catic et are obtainable from The Manager 
Ba of New South Wales, 29 Threadneedie 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

All communications to the Bank must be 
Piainly marked “W.C.S." in the top left-hand 
corner of the envelope 

Applications for the position should be 
addressed to The Burser, Wanganui Collegiate 
Schoo!, P.O. Box 7012, St. John’s, Wanganui, 


New Zealand 
by Air Ma 


and should be posted in England 
not later than 27th November, 1959 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 
faimost lacing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 
hOth male and temale office staff. TEM 6644 





Remember 





POPPY 
DAY 


Poppy Sellers urgently needed 


British Legion ° Haig'’s Fund 
Pall Mall * London: SW1 
(Registered under the Wor Choritees Ace, 1940) 


NOVEMBER 6 


1959 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. LEC- 
TURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. Applications are 
invited for appointment to the above post. 
Applicants must possess a degree with honours 
in psychology, a higher degree in psychology, 
or equivalent qualifications. Salary range : 
£A1.502-£2.102 p.a. (actual). Annual increments 
of £75. Commencing salary will be in accordance 
with qualifications and experience Further par- 
ticulars and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of the 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close in Australia and London on 11th January, 
1960. 

LADY GRADUATE, Arts or Economics, 24-35, 
wanted in posta! college office ten minutes Vic- 
toria. Mainly marking students’ papers; some 
other duties Good knowledge of current affairs. 
Occasional travel in England. Salary £13 10s. 
Five-day week. State age, education, experi- 
ence.—Box 5200 

OVERSEAS BOOKSELLING Assistant (F) re- 
quired, with some book trade experience and 
able type, to help deal with correspondence, 
order, information, research, etc. Varied work, 











permanent position, good prospects. — Apply 
Hubert Wilson Ltd., 161 Borough High St., 
S.E 1. HOP 2047. 

ROYAL MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSO- 


CLATION. APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY. 
Applications are invited for post of whole- 
time Secretary in London office. Duties com- 
prise arrangement of meetings, examinations, 
lecture courses; compilation and circulation of 
agenda and notices; care of Library; conduct of 
Association’s business under genera! direction of 
Council and Hon. General Secretary. Expert 
shorthand and typing essential (assistance of 
shorthand-typist provided), Salary in accordance 
with qualifications and experience, but not less 
than £850 per annum. Luncheon vouchers pro- 
vided, superannuation scheme optional.—Appli- 
cation forms end full details from Hon. General 
Secretary, R.M.P.A., 11 Chandos Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London, W.1 


ST. ANNE’S COLLEGE, “OXFORD. Applica- 
tions are invited for the appointment of Bursar. 
The duties wil] include the maintenance of Col- 
lege buildings and oveiall responsibility for 
domestic administrations. Candidates should 
hold a suitable Qualification and be experienced 
in institutional management. The appointment, 
which is open to women only, will, preferably, 
be a resident one. Details of the duties, salary 
scale and conditions of service wil] be sent on 
request.—Applications (5 copies), giving the 
names of three referees, should be sent to the 
Principal by November 16th, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appli- 
cations are invited for the posts of LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY and LEC- 
TURER IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY in the 
Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. Salary 
on a scale £900 to £1,650 per annum with mem- 
bership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme. Initial salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Applications should be sent, not 
ater than 12th December, 1959, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Qt IETLY AGEING translator in grisly trade 
secretariat offers remaining 30 years for livelier 
prospects. Youth mis-spent on Continenta! films. 
Box 4160. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
S.W.1 Lecture by Dr. Miguel Querol on ‘La 
musica religiosa espanola de] siglo de oro” on 
the 13th November, at 6 p.m 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. JOHN 
PIPER, BEN SHAHN and etchings and lithos 
by 19th and 20th century masters. 10-5.30, Sats 
10-1 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Creighton 
Lecture, enti*led ‘The Families of Outremer.” 
wiJl be delivered by the Hon. Sir Steven 
Runciman at the University of London, Senate 


House, W.C.1. on Monday, 16 November, at 
5.30 p.n ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar 








WATSON CHAIR LECTURES 


W. G. CONSTABLE 

Lately Curator of Paintings, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts) 

will del 

COLLECTORS and COLLECTIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER lith and 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, 
at $.30 p.m, 


iver two lectures on 


Anatomy Theatre, University College, London 
Gower Street, W.C.1 
free without ticket. 
These Lectures will be repeated in Leeds, at 
Lecwre Room, City Art Gallery. Leeds, 
on November 16th and 18th at 7 p.m. 


Admission 
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The fight against cancer—man- 
kind’s cruellest enemy — is being 
intensified. The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund seeks your help in 
building new laboratories in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Due to open next 
year, this will be the most advanced 
cancer research centre in 
Europe. But £1,000,000 is needed 
to complete it. 





ised 






HELP BUILD THIS GREAT 
CANCER RESEARCH CENTRE 


The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, pioneer organisation of its 
kind, works under the direction of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. To widen its 
work and to speed results, the 
Fund — which receives no official 
grant— makes this personal appeal 
to you. Will you please help— 
now ? 
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gygees, IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


é PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


— 
- 


ia 


- Please send your gifts to A. DICKSON WRIGHT, EsQ., M.S., F.R.C.S. 
Royal College of Surgeons, C.R.F.51, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 





$$$ 6$$6$§ 





SHELL DOMESTIC FUEL olL 








6955555555599 





For best results in your 
WILSON OIL HEAT DOMESTIC BOILER 
use one of these fu_/s 





depending on the type and size of your boiler. 
Supplied by the 
Authorised Distributors of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 











luxurious central heating | .. 


at very reasonable running costs with the WILSON OILHEAT 






automatic 


No stoking or mess of course 


models from &£74'O'O 


DOMESTIC BOILERS 


and a sensible installation price 
Xt may well be possible to ¢ CONV VERT 'T your present boiler to to oil oil firing 


















“Please send this coupon for our coloured brochure 


Henry Wilson & Co. Ltd., 
Cornhill Works, 
Kirkby, Liverpool. 


“WILSO 
OILHE 


Nat ..0c scccccccccascccacccesscccescscesseseceeees 


Address ...0 





s 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to offer offer 74% on sums, 
€20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra 4% on each £500 unit 
Details from investment Dept. SR 
DAVIES #VESTMENTS LTD. 








CANES (HM HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 








GALLERY : PICABIA — First 

Exhibition. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 

Until November 14th.—i42 New Bond Street, 
w.t. 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Kasimir 
Malevich, 1878-1935. Weekdays 11-6. Sundays 
2-4, closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 








REUNION 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
St., W.C.1) invites to an evening reception and 
reunion at the College on Friday, 19 February, 
1960 6.309 p.m.), former undergraduates or 
post-graduates who entered the College during 
the years 1946-50. Applications for tickets (which 
are limited and will be issued in order of appli- 
cation) should be made before 31 December to 
the Assistant Secretary, University College, Lon- 
doa, Gower St., W.C.1. 








PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
colammns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to head of the first column. 

AUTHORS ! HAVE YOU A BOOK TO BE 
PUBLISHED? Write for details of Co-operative 
Publishing Pian to SPE. P. R. MACMILLAN 
LIMITED, 107 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
(Not connected with Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 
Londons.) 

CANCER PATIENT (91815). Little boy (12) in a 
London hospital. Father has heavy financial 
commitments which make the costs of visiting 
an almost impossible burden. Can you please 
help? Ojid jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. — 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World, Free booklet. — Hoiding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COGER’S DEBATING SOCIETY, est. 1755 and 
sul! running. Men only. Saturdays, 7 p.m. 
‘White Horse,’ 90 Fetters Lane. Subject is always 
“News of the week.” Hon. Sec., 18 St. Edmunds 
Rd. liford (VAL 6439). 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, quaiified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. _LANgham 4245. 


DID YOU KNOW? A portable typewriter of 
world-famous make—Olympia, Olivetti or 
Imperial — can be yours for 25s. DOWN. 
Baiance over 18 months. — Write or phone 
Universal Supplies Co., 16 College Crescent 
N.W.3. PRimrose 4666. Typewriter repairs. 
Free estimate. Collection and delivery. 























DO YOU WANT A SEAT in Parliament? There 
is one available for you at THE HAMPSTEAD 
PARLIAMENT. Meetings every Wednesday at 
Hampstead Town Hail. Membership 2 gns. 
Student 1 gn. 

EVERY FLAT looking meal can be greatly im- 
proved with a iittle RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—trom ail good grocers. 
FAMILY PLANNING. Bookiet and price list 
sent anywhere free under sealed cover.—Premier 
Laboratories, Box 61, 333 Gray's Inn Road, 
wc. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and. oid. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
LAN 3677.) 

HOUSE NAME BOARDS, “worthy of your 
home.—Printsfrer, 4 Hebe Road, Shoreham, 
Sussex. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call! 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Pianning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms, mod.—Box 4505. 

MUCHAS GRACIAS, I should love a glass of 
Ei Cid—it’s the finest Amontillado Sherry that 
Spain produces, as I weil know. I drink to your 
health, Senor ! 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

Available at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
87 a Terrace, Lordon, W.2. 
: AMBassador 4041. 


POSTURE, “saan AND HEALTH. An intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric de 
Peyer. Price 1s. 2d. from Secretary, 7 Welling- 
fon Square, S.W.3. 


























PRINTING at iess cost by offset litho with 
text in print-stylc type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, ctc., with illustrations.—Susan Tully 
Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAY fair 6693. 6093. 


ROYAL JELLY, the fabuious Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own bechives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will put you on top 
of your . 42s. post free from THE HONEY 
FARM, ‘adwean Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
ae on request. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. ‘ 

THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste. 

“WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—-HARRODS HORT. Dept. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? 
Should the law be changed? Decide for your- 
self after reading ‘SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. Price, 1s. Postage 44d. 

















EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A, (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 





THE SPECTATOR. NOVEMBER 6. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretaria! College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 








LITERARY 


YOU'VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE? 
Don't let the time slip by. The LSJ, founded by 
the Press, has coached individually by post for 
nearly 40 years with an unmatched record of 
successes. New Edition of ‘Writing for the 
Press’ free from: LONDON SCHOOL OF 
peg gr (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 

AUTHORS ! HAVE YOU A BOOK TO BE 
PUBLISHED? Write for details of Co-operative 
Publishing Plan to SPE. P. R. MACMILLAN 
LIMITED, 107 Ficet Street, London, E.C.4. 
(Not connected with Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 
London.) 

BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ wilil arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise omnes 
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INTERESTING WOMEN 
HAVE THAT EXTRA ‘SO 


You, too, can be more poised, 
attractive, more Pron gg by 


Special . soiree, The. ; of sel 
at the GROSVENOR HOTEL, S.W.1i 
(Victoria Station), 

9th and 16th NOVEMBER, at 6. 
Free invitation from Lavinia U; 
LANgham 1025, 
62 Oxford Street, W.1 © a: m2 














PRINTED NOTEPAPER. 
samples enabling choice of ty; and Style.—§, 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchestes,, 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress. and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper, 
and Turkish. Towels. Ilustrated catalogue 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland 








them. Orders acc by ar 
covering the dooks’ total published price, plus 
Is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 





SCENTED VIOLETS, selected blooms, 108. or 
£1 boxes posted. — Poltesco Flowers, Russ 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 








FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicie House, Fleet Street, B.C.4. 








paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, H 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Seendondons 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
(1) Complete Course, (2) Basic French for Con- 
versation (3) Translation Courses. Lesson-by- 
lesson coaching by experienced French teachers. 
Easy payments, combined class/correspondence 
courses. Send for prospectus. — MENTOR, 11 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD, A tria! 
of boys’ voices will be held at New College, 
Oxford, on Thursday. 28th January, 1960. Can- 
didates must be between 7} and 10} at the time 
of the trial. Choristers are educated at New 
College School, The School fees of 225 gns. p.a. 
are reduced to 75 gns. p.a. for Probationers and 
to 48 gns. p.a. for Choristers. Norma! school 
terms and holidays, Assistance given towards 
later education in selected cases. Application for 
particulars should be made to the Headmaster, 
New College School, Oxford, and entry forms 
returned by lith January. 











PREPAR ATION FOR EXAMINATI AT IONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tution for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirement, and FINAL EXAMS for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and IT) and 

other exams. ah ae free from Registrar 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
__76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


POSTAL “TUITION for G.c Be, London Univ 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Aiso for Law, Professional: Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 








POEMS REQUIRED for pubiication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELL—once you Know How! No 
Saies—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE. subscription to The Writer 
telis you regularly what editors buy. Also you 
can enter the 200-PRIZE SHORT STORY 
CONTEST. Send for FREE R.1. ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY RY TYPING, ‘2s. "6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.— E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 


MSS, TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d! * carbon 
—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS | TWEED, | 12s, per yard; also TAILOR- 


ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromweli Street, Stornoway, 
isle _of Lewis. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic 


tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. , 


Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ 
treatment) and interesting booklet of home treat- 
ment) with the aid of garlic.—Garlisoi Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ORKNEY “TWEEDS. Hand-woven from ~ pure 
wool, Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 175s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose. Green, Grey, 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 








HAPPINESS IS EVERY CHILD’S RIGHT 


But... there are still many tragic lives 

needing HELP. This voluntary society 

has 4,500 children (including spastics, 

diabetics and maladjusted) now in its 
care. 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 
DONATIONS can help us NOW. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S£.1! 














CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Asso., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work ior the 
Labrador fishermen. Illus. leaflet on request. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklaads 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engraviags, 
Colour Prints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
34. Overprinting a speciality. 

“CHRISTMAS GIFT PARCEL’ 


Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 10 oz. tin Whot 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. tin finest Ox Tongue, 
1 Ib. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham, 
154 oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Cranberry 
Sauce, 1 Ib. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, 5 oz, 
tin Pate de Foie, 34 oz. tin Sliced Smoked 
Salmon, 5 oz. tin dry pack ‘Jumbo Size’ 
Prawns, 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup, 20 oz. tia 
Strawberries in Syrup, 30 oz. tin Pineapple 
Rings, 1 Ib. tin export quality Christmas Pud- 
ding, sent for only £4 10s. (2 cartons £8 17s. 64.) 
c.w.o., post paid, in U.K. or to B.F.P.O,'s 
Please help us by sending your orders as soos 
as possible and stating despatch date required, 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER. 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
Exclusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrtoa, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, Tony Armstrong 
Jones, etc., etc., in aid of National Fund for 
Polio Research, Send foolscap s.a.e. for ilu» 
trated price list to Christmas Card Dept, 
NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, Bucks. 


ELVAS PLUMS, Finest New Season's arriving 
this week. Original round coloured 1 Ib. boxes, 
7s. 6d. each, 4 for 29s. Also Elvas Apricots 12s., 
and Elvas Figs 7s. 6d. Box of each (1 Ib. Plums, 
Figs and Apricots) 26s. Our French Giacé 
Apricots and Assorted Crystallised Fruits are 
always outstandingly the Best and Freshest oa 
Sale. Our Speciality every Christmas. Complete 
List on request. All Post Paid. Gifts expertly 
packed, posted direct—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, 


“WHICH? the invaluable £1 Christmas present 
for yourself and others. Every month ‘WHICH? 
reports frankly and impartially on the good® 
you may want to buy, Annuai subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 7, Consumers’ Association Ltd. 
333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 











RESTAURANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, & 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental! cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIV 5231. 





—______—_= 








ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom, 
we have many separate London Fiats. Infinie 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 

YOUNG FRIENDLY PEOPLE always welcome 
at ‘Cathcart Corner” (43 Cathcart Road, 
$.W.10). British and Continental cooking. 
Moderate terms for bed and breakfast, plus 
evening mea! if required. FLA 6337 








————* 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


ISLE OF WIGHT. For a winter holiday of 
sheer comfort choose Farringford with its mild 
equable climate. This lovely one-time home 
Tennyson, situated in a wooded estate be 
the downs at Freshwater, has every modern com 
fort. Fully licensed, superb cuisine, A- 
R.A.C. Facilities for golf, tennis, riding, et 
Apply the Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL 
Freshwater. 1.0.W. Tel.: 312. 
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